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Stalin Relies on Red 


Army, Not UNO 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


HERE was something very near consternation in 

oficial circles here this week as a result of 

Stalin’s speech last Saturday and as the result 
»f official disclosure the following Monday for the 
first time of the text of part of the secret pact signed 
t Yalta by which Russia consented to enter the war 
gainst Japan—at a price. 





Generalissimo Stalin 


The results of the double shock can not yet be 
stimated, but that they will be deeply felt appears 
0 be a foregone con lusion. 

A survey of responsible opinion in the capital indi- 
ated, firstly, the importance which is attached here 
Ho every utterance from high-ranking Soviet officials, 
patticularly Stalin. It would seem that that was the 
one story in last Sunday’s papers which everybody 
in oficial life in Washington read carefully down to 
the last period. And the gravity with which Stalin’s 
peech was regarded was evidenced—as was a sense 
of confusion—by a general unwillingness to make 
public comment. In Washington that is always a 
ign that the situation is too serious to talk about. 

Nevertheless. it was made evident that there is 
eneral agreement on three points: 

That Russia has gone isolationist. 

2. That the United Nations Organization (UNO) 
as become a hollow shell in less time than it took 
ne League of Nations to achieve that status. 

3, That Stalin e xpects a third world war. 

Taken with Molotov’s ultimatum a few days before 
at Russia is building the greatest army and navy 
in the world, Stalin's speech, in which he bluntly 
ld the democracies that the Communist Party in- 
ended to spend the next 15 years in a concentrated 
fort to develop the Soviet Union into the strongest 
military power of the world, made it self-evident 
Mere that Russia has no faith in collective security 
or enduring peace, and that Russia already was be- 
ginning the usual preliminary of a “war of nerves.” 

And since it is not believed that Russia needs 15 
years in order to prepare for a war with Tran, the 
bvious implication was taken here. 

The result here this week was very like what hap- 
pened j in London and Paris in March of 1936 when 
Hitler first served notice of his warlike intentions 

en he armed the German army and sent it into 
phe demilitarized Rhineland. Stanley Baldwin, then 
P time Minister of Britain, might have saved the world 
he anguish that followed three years later. But he 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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An Editorial-— 


The Big Steel Formula 


HERE is much to be said in favor of the way 
Ti: which the Truman Administration has handled 

the strike situation. It has not, for one thing, 
taken a tailspin into panic—as have so many jour- 
nalists. With 1,500,000 men on the picket lines rathes 
than on the production line, there have been pages 
of frantic outcry in the press. It is true that recon- 
version has been impeded and that production has 
been reduced. Nobody likes this—least of all the 
men who have to pull in their belts because of lack 
of pay-envelopes. 





But the President was right in taking this whole 
surge of events as a proof that this is still America 
and that we are still a free and ambitious people. 
We have done more than our share toward fighting 
the biggest war in history; we have produced unbe- 
lievable quantities of goods—and our people are still 
full of fight. They want better wages, better lives, 
more freedom. They are willing to risk what they 
have in the struggle for more. It is proof that de- 
mocracy is functioning rather than failing. The oft- 
expressed worriment lest other nations regard our 
work stoppages as signs of weakness and decadence 
has all the marks of hypocrisy. Workers all around 
the world envy these Americans, who find them- 
selves in such a happy position at the end of a 
gruelling war that they can fight to improve their 
position rather than merely to maintain it. 

The complaint against Truman is that he has not 
settled the auto and steel strike in a hurry. This is 
tantamount to a charge that he is not a superman 
or a dicator. He is not even a Roosevelt. He is 
merely an intelligent, conscientious politician doing 
his best. He must consult labor, management. his 
own experts and subordinates. He must spend weeks 
in discussion before finding a formula which will 
have sufficient backing to stand the strain of appli- 
cation. The process is slow, but it is democratic and, 
despite the flood of criticism, the result promises to 
be good enough to restore order and keep the in- 
dustrial struggle within bounds for the immediate 
future. The performance may lack brilliance, but it 
has a certain soundness in approach and method. 
Anyway, it is in keeping with the American traditions. 

The two great strikes are to be settled within the 
framework of a general wage-price policy. The 
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leaders of the steel industry are said to have been 
holding out for an advance of $13.25 a ton. This 
would mean all-out inflation. Chester Bowles has 
been striving manfully to keep price increases within 
reason. His idea is to allow wages to go up as much 
as possible and prices as little as possible. Indica- 
tions are that he has been winning his battle, that 
the new formulas to be announced will, for the most 
part, embody his ideas and that he will be placed in 
control of the whole wage-price policy. This will 
be an important victory for labor and the anti- 
inflation forces. 

Trade union leaders, naturally, are not satisfied 
with the adjustments which are about to be announced. 
They fear a new straitjacket like the irksome Little’ 
Steel formula. Like management, they want freedom 
to bargain. But they—like all of us—must adjust 
their demands to limitations dictated by the inflation 
danger. They, as much as anyone. would be 
victims of run-away prices. 


the 


And the whole course and upshot of the strike 
wave have been of enormous advantage to organized 
labor. The great trade unions involved come out of 
this crisis stronger than ever. The views of 
have been better presented and more widely dis- 
cussed than heretofore. Labor men have sat in the 
inner circles where policy was determined. The two 
great federations and the great unions which 


labor 


bear 
the brunt of the struggle for improvement are more 
respected, more powerful and more deeply involved 
in our r national life than ever before in our history. 
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By Liston M. Oak 





Artists in Uniform 


retreat into the stale old Ivory Tower,” 


according to Mike Gold in the Daily Worker of Feb. 12. Maltz, whose “prole- 
tarian” novels have been highly praised by his comrades, wrote an article for 


Q LBERT MALTZ is “preparing for a 


the New Masses in which he castigated the slogan, 
James T. Farrell “an outstanding writer.” 


(Farrell is a 


He even called 
“Trotskyite-Fascist” to the 


“art is a weapon.” 


CP.) Mike is filled with “sorrow that Maltz seems to have let the luxury of Holly- 


wood poison him.” 

Samuel Sillen, likewise, 
to literature. 
horrified by Maltz’ idea that “ 
committees they join.” 


takes a crack at 


“Maltz rips out the very heart of Marxism,” 


Maltz for rejecting “a class approach” 
opines Sillen. He is 


Writers must be judged by their work, and not by the 
Maltz quoted Engels and Marx, who hailed Balzac as an artist, 


although he was a monarchist; but Sillen sees no parallel between Balzac and Farrell— 
we are living in a different epoch. The Daily Worker critic damns Farrell along with 


Koestler, Dos Passos, Silone, 


Eastman, Lyons, and Richard Wright, all of whom wrote 


good books while under Communist influenee, but deteriorated when they repudiated 


“the working class,” 

Lenin wrote in 1905: “The frecdom ot 
the bourgeois writer is nothing but a 
self-dece;tive dependence upon _ the 
money-bags, upon bribery, upon patr. n- 
age.” He urged “a literature truly free, 
openly allied with the proletariat,” which 
means, allied with the Bolsheviks. This 
view is now rejccted by Maltz, and he is 
headed for a listing on the CP’s Indes 
Expurgatoi it 


RUSSIA IN ASIA. — Outer Mongolia 
is already a Soviet republic in all but 
name. Now news comes from Manchuria 
that a new pro-Soviet government has 


been formed in Inner Mongolia, 
by Gen. Pa Hsing-en, of the Mongolian 


headed 


Peace Preservation Corps, a Communist 
front, with Russian military “advisers.” 
Soon Inner and Outer Mongcelia will de- 
mand “unity” and the final step will be 
to join the USSR formally. 

The terms of the secret agreement 
reached at the Yalta betrayal of tne At- 
Jantic Charter have been finally made 
public. Stalin’s price tor engering the 
war against Japan (in violation of a 
treaty) was high: Outer Mongolia, the 
Kuriles, southern Sakhalin, internation- 
alization of Dairen, Port Arthur as a 
naval base; restoration of all other 
“rights” enjoyed by Tsarist Russia in 
1904 before Japan won a war against 
her, including joint operation of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. China was 
guaranteed sovereignty over Manchuria 

but that “sovereignty” has already 
been modified in favor of the USSR. 

Indefensible is the provision of this 
Yalta secret agreement that Roosevelt 
would get China’s consent to the sur- 
render of her basic rights, atter the faet. 
Stil unrevealed is when and where the 
secret agreement dividing Kerea into 
two zones was consummated. 

Russian pressure upon China _ for 
further economic concessions in Man- 
churia are continuing. The USSR seeks 
the same domination, first economic and 
finally political, over Manchuria as well 
as Mongolia that the Communists enjoy 
jn Central and Eastern Europe (NY 
Times, Feb. 13). Byrnes said the USA 
still adheres to the open door policy for 
all of China. 

ANTI-SOVIET DPs.—The US Army 
in Germany raided displaced persons 


James C. Dunn, U.S. Representative 
at Peace Drafting Commission 
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Sillen thinks, predicting a similar decline for Maltz. 


camps to break up groups of Poles and 
Yugoslavs who are hostile to the present 
puppet regimes in their homelands, and 
seized “several truckloads of documents 
and a few illegal .irearms,” the AP re- 
ported. Why Americans made this at- 
tack on forces allied with us against the 
common totalitarian foe was not ex- 
plained—just more appeasement, evi- 
dently. But the US Army headquarters 
stated that investigation had failed to 
disclose any evidence that Polish and 
Yugoslav “governments” were being or- 
ganized in the American zone. The 37,- 
000 Poles and 1,000 Yugoslavs are used 
as guards to replace American soldiers 
whe have been redeployed. They are to 
be returned to civilian status. 

Eleanor Roosevelt led the successful 
fight against the Seviet proposal to 
suppress freedom of speech and press 
for these anti-Communist DP’s, and 
to repatriate them forcibly. 

* 


* 
- 


INDONESIA. — Simultaneously with 
the offer to Indonesians of equality and 
dominion status within the Dutch Com- 
monwealth made by the Netherlands 
Government, Soviet delegates Vishinsky 
and Manuilsky renewed their attack 
upon Britain, charging that the presence 
of British troops in Indgnesia, as in 
Greece, threatened peace. In accordance 
with the Bolshevik custom of accusing 
your opponents of the crimes you are 
committing yourself, the Soviet dele- 
gates accused Britain of imperialist de- 
signs in the Far East. 

Vishinsky even had the nerve to lee- 
ture Bevin on the value of a free press. 

Even those who believe that Britain 
and the Netherlands should withdraw 
ull troops immediately and grant full 
independence to Indonesia must recognize 
Vishinsky’s verbal barrage for what it 
is—sheer hypocrisy. 

Edward R. Stettinius told the UNO 
that the USA considers that “the pres- 
ence of British troops in Indonesia is 
justified;” that the Dutch proposals to 
the Indonesians are “liberal,” and will 
“meet the legitimate aspirations of the 
Indonesian people for self-government”; 
that “no constructive purpose is to be 
served by a UNO investigation,” and it 
might hinder negotiations for settlement 
under way. 

.* * * 

VISHINSKY IS RIGHT. — It is not 
often I can agree with Vishinsky, but he 
was right in commenting that “The his- 
torian of the future will deal rather 
severely with the Security Council when 
he sees the character of the discussions 
in its first meeting.” But that historian, 
unless totalitarianism conquers the 
world, will condemn Vishinsky most of 
all. The antics of the Soviet delegates 
disgusted even the delegates from Rus- 
sia’s satellite states. 

Vishinsky was also quite right in say- 
ing that “nations must sacrifice a part 
of their sovereignty if the United Na- 
tions is to be an effective organ.” Is this 
another change of line? Heretofore 
Soviet leaders have ridiculed the idea of 
a sacrifice of any degree of sovereignty; 


or of the veto power of the Big Five. 
But maybe Vishinsky meant that other 
powers, particularly Britain, surrender 
part of thei” sovereignty, but not, of 
course, the sacred Soviet Union. If Hol- 
land should surrender sovereignty over 
Indonesia, which Vishinsky was talking 
about, why shouldn’t Russia surrender 
sovereignty over the Ukraine, or Poland, 
or the Baltic States, or Uzbekistan? But, 
of course, that’s different . . . doesn’t the 
‘Stalin Constitution guarantee full au- 
tonomy for all the constituent republics? 

Vishinsky complained of “inequality” 

why can’t all nations send investi- 
gators to Indonesia? Good idea—like- 
wise all nations should send investigators 
to all Soviet republics and satellites, so 
we can have equality of information. 

Vishinsky quoted a Latin proverb: 
“What is permitted the Gods, is not per- 
mitted to cattle.” Who are the cattle, 
and who are the gods? When American 
correspondents freely collect news in 
Vishinsky’s realm, I will stop calling him 
a liar and a hypocrite. 


Ali Mohamed Jinah 


PAULEY AND CAMPAIGN CON- 
TRIBUTIONS.—The hearings in the case 
of Edwin N. Pauley, nominated for 
Undersecretary of Navy, serve to re- 
mind us of some of the facts of political 
life in the USA. Pauley is a big oil man. 
He was formerly treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Ickes happens 
to be an honest curmudgeon and a real 
New Dealer—he turned down Pauley’s 
offer of a lot of cash if the Administra- 
tion would just forget its suit to acquire 
title to tidewater oil resources. But 
nevertheless, the fact comes out that big 
contributions to campaign funds always 
come from big corporations, who expect 
to get something for their money. And 
though there have been several important 
exceptions, the general rule holds good— 
the party with the most funds wins. 


It costs a lot to finance a national 
presidential campaign. The Hatch Act 
limits the parties to $3,000,000 each, and 
contributions cannot exceed $5,000. That’s 
easy: a corporation makes an appropri- 
ation of any amount, and divides it 
among various states, in which the Hatch 
Act has no authority, and among numer- 
ous members of a wealthy family, or of- 
ficers in a corporation. (A trusted secre- 
tary can be put down for $5,000.) 

But when a labor organization, like 
the PAC—which I don’t like, but it has 
as much right to finance a campaign as 
Mr. du Pont or GM—puts up cash for a 
campaign, that’s different. It’s immoral. 
It’s a pressure group. It’s class legis- 
lation. It’s Communism. The Smith- 
Connally Act forbade it. But the PAC 
has smart lawyers too, and in the last 
campaign the CIO put up a lot of dough 
—not that it succeeded in electing so 
many progressives: “friends” of labor 
sometimes change their minds after elec- 
tion. Now reactionaries are proposing 
new legislation to outlaw union contri- 





St., Bethesda. 


Parri Resigned From Action Party 
to Form New Centrist Group 


butions. Aside from the apparent hy- 
pocrisy of this business, the whole thing 
is absurd. Any union has more members 
than any of America’s 60, or 600, 
wealthiest families, and it will be im 
possible to prevent labor contributions 
to political campaigns. 
- tk 

AROUND THE WORLD IN i 
HOURS. — Scientists forecast commer- 
cia] planes traveling at 1,000 miles an 
hour in 1949. Even now planes fly from 
New York to California in four hours, 
so why not spend the weekend in Holly- 
wood or vice versa? Or visit your friends 
in Paris? And next year, or the year 
after, you can plan to fly around the 
world in your two-weeks vacation. You 
have always wanted to-see the Taj 
Mahal, the pyramids, and a few other 
well-advertised sights. Now don’t be 
nasty and bring up the question of ex- 
pense. In this atomic age, anyone can 
afford such a trip—with only a slight 
change in the economic system, perhaps. 
Perhaps. ... 

But no scientist has yet devised a way 
to speed up the Congress of the USA or 
any other parliameftary body so as to 
bridge what the sociologists like to term 
the cultural lag. The US Senate has 
spent weeks in a successful filibuster 
against the FEPC, for instance. And 
Congress is on strike against the feeble, 
but relatively progressive, program of 
Truman. So I guess we had better forget 
—you and I—the plan to fly around the 
world, come vacation time. I'll spend it 
as usual in my New Jersey garden. Per- 
haps Lilium Auratum is more beautiful 
than the Taj Mahal after all. 

* * ” 

CRISIS IN GERMANY.—The Postwar 
World Council urges the following action 
to alleviate the very grave situation im 
Germany: 

1—Restoration of mail, express, and 
parcel post service to Germany so that 
Americans can aid starving Germans. 

2—Granting of visas to anti-Nati 
refugees here who want to help build # 
democratic Germany. 

3—Permission to voluntary relief 
agencies to operate in Germany. 

4—Economic measures to avert famine. 

5—Abandonment of the policy of 4 
peace of vengeance. 

6—Revision of the Potsdam agreement 
so that German industry can be revived; 
unfication of the four zones. 

* + * 

STALIN IS GRAY, but not sick, says 
Harrison E. Salisbury in an article im 
Collier’s (Feb. 9)—highly laudatory 
the Kremlin boss. It is his opinion that 
either Andrei Zhdanov, or Andrei A® 
dreyev, or Georgi Malenkov, or a triuml 
virate, will succeed Stalin, and that ™ 
drastic changes will take place when that 
happens. 
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The Moral Issues in the Strike Wave 


By Francis Downing 


in undiminished ecstasy that she 

lives. In a similar fashion anyone 
who is inside an organization is not al- 
ways passionately moved by its emo- 
tional urgency. 

An employee of a labor union has a 
job to do. He spends most of his time 
with his own people. He is caught up in 
their own problems, and in their welfare. 
Against that background he tries to ad- 
vance industrial relations as far as possi- 
ble without passion and without anger. 

He knows that corporate management 
js an enemy, but he deals with it as best 
he may. But he does not move aways 
with fire in his eye. 

An employee of a labor union who is 
engaged in worker education is a person 
moving on a variety of levels. He incul- 
eates basic trade union ideas. He at- 
tempts to create in his own people a 
sense of their identity with the perilous, 
painful, and slow process by which men 
inch forward toward dignity and free- 
dom. He teaches that equality is a con- 
dition of Liberty, and that around that 
concept labor unions are built. He tries 


I’ my child dies I weep. But I am not 


§ to indicate the limitations attending col- 
Slective bargaining, and the consequent 


need for political understanding and 
activity. 


He has a contract to deal with, and he 


bis engaged in explaining wherein, under 


it, men are confined, and how, under it, 
men have privileges and rights. 

He shows movies. He explains Bretton 
Woods. He discusses the international 
labor movement. He 
financial 


deals with the 
structure of the 


which hires his people. 


corporation 
He teaches his 


people to work with management undet 
® a legal contract. 


An employee of a labor union is a 
missionary. Usually he is a 
profound conviction, a good deal of 
competency, and of informal zeal. 

But even for such an employee it is 
difficult to believe that faith in liberty 
and equality is so feeble that men would 
risk serious and irremediable wounds in 
our society in order to impair the 
strength of the labor movement. 


man of 


For it is this that is involved in the 
present crisis. It is no ordinary, no brief 
spasm in our life. We are witnessing so 
serious an assault on law and on the 
fundamentals of morality that the mind 
is so appalled it tends to disbelieve it. 
Sane people find it difficult to agree 
that industrial captaincy is infected with 
evil. [ take it for granted that the Amer- 
ian mind is largely a middle-class mind, 
middle-class morality. [ 
granted that the American 
greatly 


take it fo1 
mind is 
Most mer 


interested in justice, 
, I think, are good men. They 
are in their hearts impartial save against 


Sa aa ; 
Wickedness. They are men of good will. 


Now men of good will do not s spect 
evil in oth. rs. For, among other things, 
the middle-class 


mind is an_ innocent 
innocent mind is like the mind 
ofa young girl. It is not exposed to evil, 
does not suspect it, and often is touched 
by it without knowledge or corrupti¢ 

But is 
mind. Th 


Mind, An 


is often also an uninformed 


, e American middle-class mind 
‘a8 a deep, if vague, respect for middle- 


class institutions. 


It has a respect for 
the central ideas that are the foundations 
of those it stitutions. But if it is almost 
Wholly ig 


norant of one institution in 
America. 


That institution is the labor 
movement. 

This mind, then, is not easily convinced 
that Some industrial leaders are immoral. 
et it is impossible to give meaning to 
the Present crisis except on moral terms, 
Not only is the end management hopes 
the present crisis except in moral terms, 
also wrong, 
I was brought up in a moral and 
mental climate that was pregnant with 
me idea that the end is always de- 
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capital relations. 


‘ 
Francis Downing, labor analyst, is well equipped to write on the subject of labor- 
Formerly an instructor on the staffs of Fordham University and 


Notre Dame College, he has been an educational director of the United Automobile 
Workers Union since 1941. In addition to his other activities, he has been a contributor 


to Commonweal for many years. 
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termined by the means. This is another 
way of saying that the end never justi- 
fies the means. But if, today, the lease 
is up for democracy as a resident of most 
countries, it is, ideologically, because the 
reverse of this teaching has conscripted 
so many minds. 

I am not sufficiently naive as to sup- 
pose that, hitherto, in America, there 
have not been lapses in that direction. 
But in the present case there seems to 
be special malevolence. To put it in the 
mildest of terms much of big industry 
has shown an incredible amount of hos- 
tility to an institution that ought to be 
as easily and as intelligently accepted as 
wearing clothes. They have so confined, 
defined, and evaded the issues that to say 


they were engaged in collective bar- 
gaining is to mock both words and 
meaning. Management in Steel and in 


General Motors is offending government, 
plundering the consumer at gun’s point, 
and injuring the whole of our socieety. 
To have the will and the intent to 
come to terms, to narrow the areas 
of conflict, and to emerge with an 
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ical observer. 


issue to be sent to. 


issues. 





Sidney Hook 





Prof. Hook is chairman of the Philosophy De- 
partment at New York University, one of the 
leading scholars in America, and profound polit- 


You Will Want to Read 
“FIN DU MONDISM: 
THE BIRTH OF A NEW WORLD MOOD" 


agreement is the essense of collective 
bargaining. It is a prescription writ- 
ten into law. To act in defiance of it 
is to be disobedient to law. And ex- 
cept when such defiance is an attack 
upon tyranny, it is a violation of 
simple morality, and an evasion of 
responsibility. 


* * 


Everyone who reads The New 
Leader knows that once Americans held 
a theory that labor unions were a con- 
spiracy against what used to be called 
“commerce.”” This theory was christened 
by lawyers and economists and confirmed 
by the courts. As long as this theory was 
upheld by courts and public opinion the 
labor movement. as an exercise in free- 
dom and equality, could not flourish. This 
theory was abandoned by the courts in 
1842. But other “legal” devices were in- 
vented, and on these management suc- 
cessfully depended. For it was clear thut 
industry corrupted and 
courts. 


controlled the 


At times, in eur history, industry re- 


sorted to force. Force and law walked 


Two Announcements 
THE NEW WORLD MOOD 


The intellectual fashions of the world have 
undergone many changes. Europe has known the 
moods of rededication and recurrent despair. 
Renaissance has been followed by Weltschmerz. 
America has experienced the dynamic responses 
to growth and the pangs of disillusion that have 
followed on the heels of depression. Sidney Hook 


another psy- 
emotional 
tion. 


Fin Du Mond- 
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Hook deals 
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charts the psy- 
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political impli- problem. 


Far East. 
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WORLD EVENTS, No. 4 


One of the most important questions of our 
time is this—what has been the affect of the war 
on Soviet Russia? 
and the political trends within the USSR? 

After careful study of all available informa- 
tion, three experts on Russia, George Denicke, 
Boris Nicolaevsky, and Solomon Schwarz, have 
assembled the most pertinent and important of 
their findings into World Events, No. 4, entitled: 
New Developments in Postwar Soviet Russia. 

This Monthly section, World Events, features 
each month in permanent magazine form an 
authoritative analysis of an important current 
The previous interpretative studies 
have been of the Balkans, Germany, and the 
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e Assault on Collective Bargaining 


with management—strange handmaiden 
—to push labor back. 

But in the 1930’s, partly under ths 
compulsion of law, partly in tune with 
a new social drift, labor’s new legal 
security was given acceptance, even if 
reluctant, by management. There were, 
to be sure, diehards like Girdler, Grace 
and Weir. But they seemed to occupy 
little dark places in an island of light. 

We had come, it seemed, to accept as 
elementary the idea of collective bars 
gaining, and the fact that labor unions 
were as necessary to industrial harmony 
as teeth to mastication, 

»Yet, even as I write, Big Steel is 
distorting truth by claiming that the 
union has broken its contract. It has 
seized on a slick method of doing this by 
quoting the non-strike clause in the 
agreement. But anyone who has ever 
read a contract knows that the non-strike 
clause is qualified by what is called a re- 
opening clause in respect of wages. This 
means that collective bargaining over 
wages begins when new economic condi- 
tions warrant such procedure. The mere 
fact that Fairless met at all with Murray 
is overt recognition of this simple fact, 
And inherent in this clause is the idea 
that if negotiations in respect to wages 
breaks down wholly, then the union has 
a right to resort to strikes. Surely it is 
immoral to lie. 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





What are the postwar policies 
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The Home Front 
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Strike, for Your Altars and Your Fires 


HIS is literally a home-front 
| homily. Mayor O’Dwyer and the 
tugboat owners decreed that all 
public buildings and businesses must be 
closed on Lincoln’s birthday. That means 
us, but definitely. If there is a more 
public place than The New Leader office 
I -would like be told about it. We settle 
bets on all possible and impossible sub- 
jects, furnish first aid to professors and 
writers of Ph.D. dissertations and serve 
as a directory for editors and social 
agencies. To do a little work a fellow 
has to stick round till the rest of the 
town has gone to sleep or to the night 
clubs. So, being as public as Times 
Square or Grand Central Station, our 
office is closed and I 
am writing in the 
well-defended priva- 
cy of the castle which 
is home. 

I might tel] about 
tugboats, which make 
such trouble when 
they refuse to tug. 
The dumpy and 
doughty little things 
have always had a 
fascination for me. 





But there is my so- 

cial conscience. A 

Bohn laughing look at the 

ugly ducklings of navigation would do 
nothing — well, practically nothing — to 
create that beautiful world which every 
preacher and every columnist is bound 
to build wits words. So—nothing doing. 


But strikes—now there is a subject 
which is definitely indi@ated. A message 
to Congressmen and robber barons about 
strikes might melt them down and pave 
the way to utopia. And this topic fur- 
nishes me an unobtrusive way of allud- 
ing, on this saint’s day of Abraham 
Lincoin, to the man who put into our 
American New Testament that deathless 
sentence about being thankful that he 
lived in a country where strikes were 
allowed. 


The message which I would send ring- 
ing out to cantankerous Congressmen 
and conservative tycoons is that strikes 
were not thought up yesterday by law- 
less labor leaders. They seem to be 
practically as old as civilization. Lock- 
outs came before strikes. According to 
the biblical narrative, Jehovah himself 
was the first locker-outer. Adam and 
Eve broke one or two of the shop rules 
—which, by the way, had been posted in 
arbitrary fashion by the management 
without any sort of referendum or 
opinion poll. If our first parents had 
had any idea of the strength which lies 
in union, they would have stood up 
against such high-handed procedure, and 
all history might have been different. 
But there was no Wagner Act in those 
days. 


It took the workers—if we follow the 
authority of the sacred script—a couple 
of thousand years to catch on. Moses 
was the first recorded strike leader, and 
what a success he turned out to be! John 
L. Lewis is really a modest and retiring 
lad in comparison. The wages, hours and 
working conditions in the Egyptian build- 
ing trades seem to have been consider- 
ably below standard. The personality 
boy who did the organizing had an affair 
with the boss’s daughteg which was 
strictly in line with the plots of the best 
proletarian novels. When he pulled the 
men off the job he led them all the way 
across the Red Sea. With some outside 
he!p he managed to set up a more or less 
satisfactory relief commissary, and in 
the end brought down from the highest 
government authorities an agreement 
permanently chiseled on tablets of stone. 

I could, of coarse, tell about the mutinies 
in the mines of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The tales of the rebellions of the Roman 
gladiators would add drama to the story. 
But this will be enough to substantiate 
the thesis that both legislators and 
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corporation presidents are dealing with 
something that runs a long way back 
and so, presumably, something that links 
in with the deeps of human nature. 

* - a 


Non-Cooperation Is a Nice Name 


Every time Mahatma Gandhi makes 
the headlines with his saintly non-cooper- 
ation drives, I am forced to consider how 
deep and far this sort of thing has 
played a part in human affairs. Non- 
cgoperation sounds so peaceful and inno- 
cent. But from the very beginning men 
and women have been resorting to it as 
a means of compulsion. Out in Michigan 
the other day a lot of high school kids 
brought their whole town to docility by 
simply staying away. 

This helps one to understand the well- 
advertized Children’s Crusade. What 
organization the youngsters had back 
there in the Middle Ages. They were 
favored, of course, with priestly ap- 
proval—which is something, as our 
current labor leaders well understand. 
Imagine thousands youngsters leaving 
school, chores and parental authority to 
go jaunting through the world! I am 
mere or less certain that escape from 
routine furnished ‘the lyric to the tune 
with which the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
town lured the pre-adolescents into his 
joyous train. 

In Lysistrata Avistophanes exhibits 
strike techniques which every CIO and 
AFL organizer might study with 
profit. There was a strike—Congressmen 
and business leaders please note—which 
had nothing to do with labor troubles. 
Or, well, maybe not. At any rate it was 
perfectly organized and eventually got 
a good break in the press. There was, 
as far as we know, a minimum of scab- 
bing. And the agreement that was signed 
in the end recorded numerous gains. It 
is to be hoped that the shop-stewards 
saw to it that the various clauses were 
enforced. Of this, unfortunately, there 


is no record. 
_ + 7 


Those Who Never Strike 


Here we are in this world all tied 
together. The'tugboat men refuse to do 
their tueging and our office is locked. I 
noted that in the Mayor’s proclamation 
that certain occupations were excepted. 
Hospitals, physicians, concerns dealing 
with food—these were to go on. They 
are “essential.” This set me to thinking 
about those who never strike. There 
never was a walk-out of mothers or of 
physicians. And this fellow out in 
Topeka who tried to get the farmers to 
unite in the holding back of food got 
nowhere. Those dedicated to the bearing 
and rearing of children, those pledged 
to the protection of health, and those 
devoted to the production of food—they 
have a sense of their own importance 
which holds them in check. Their work 
is more than a marketable commodity. 
It is a calling. So they remain on the job. 

Here is something for legislators and 
business executives to consider—some- 
thing for us all to consider. Are these 
tugmen on the Hudson, or the trolleymen 
in Philadelphia, or the steel workers in 
Pittsburgh, or the boys on the production 
lines in Detroit any less “essential” to 
our life than those who furnish food and 
medicine? And if these men refuse to 
play in the great game of production, is 
it not because their importance, the 
dignity of their calling, has never been 
recognized? 

Wages are a measure of recognition. 
The fellow who needs a law to compel 
the boss to give him 65 cents instead of 
40 cents an hour, has a right to sulk and 
refuse to play the game. So have all 
those who are told from morning to 
night in every sort of way that they 
are “only working-men.” In this close- 
knit civilization every producer is im- 
portant and every sort of work is “es- 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








It Would Be Good for All 
Courtesy of Chicago Sun. 











sential.” If the legislators and business 
executives want to get rid of strikes, let 
them make some move toward recogniz- 


ing men and their places and _ their 
products and their dignity. Repression 
never led to anything but explosion. 
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Stalin Relies on Red Army 


(Continued from Page One) 


was torn between his inability to take 
a dictator seriously and the abhorrance 
of the British people for even a brief 
military skirmish, much less a war. 

Responsible opinion in Washington 
saw in Stalin’s speech an announcement 
that Russia intends to pursue an isola- 
tionist course. For the Russian saber- 
rattling comes at a time when the United 
States, Britain, France, and all the other 
democratic nations of the earth are re- 
ducing their armies and navies. It comes 
at a time when the Russian army al- 
ready is the largest standing army in 
the world. Russia has no need to build 
up its army in order to achieve parity 
with other nations. Parity not being the 
point, the saber-rattling was ta‘en, 
therefore, to mean that the Soviet Union 
either places no reliance in or does not 
intend to cooperate with the democratic 
world in the development of UNO as a 
permanent peace organizatior 

The United Nations Organization is 
just concluding its organizational phase, 
and already it is a hollow shell, just as 
the League of Nations was. The basic 
weakness that destroyed the League 
eventually was that the major powers 
who belonged to it had more faith in 
their own ability to provide for their 
security than they had in the League. 

The speeches of Stalin and Molotov 
in the past few days repeat that parallel. 
In his speech Stalin speaks of preparing 
Russia “against any eventuality.” What 
other “eventualities” are there? 

One observer here was not prepared 
to grant that the UNO was through as 
a real force for peace. He advanced the 
opinion that the UNO has an alterna- 
tive. The alternative is that the peace- 
loving nations unite their forces within 
the UNO in the face of Stalin’s saber- 
rattling and face the Communist ag- 
gressor with a united world determina- 
tion that the world must live at peace. 


* > cd 


The Price of Russian Aid 


I, was against this background that 
the State Department this week revealed 
the text of the secret agreement Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was forced to sign at 
Yalta to obtain Russian help against the 
Japanese. 

Perhaps because it came afterwards, 
the effect of this revelation was even 
sharper than that after Stalin’s speech. 
But there were additional reasons, too. 
For one thing, the threat of another 
war in 15 years, however alarming, is 
not as tangible as the proximity of the 
Kurile Islands to our own Aleutians. 

Also, Russia’s world-wide propaganda 


campaign for a “second front” not being 
forgotten, it came as the final disillu 
sionment to discover that in the case 
of the war against the “Fascist Japanese 
aggressor,” as the Washington Stur put 
it editorially, “the Soviet Union’s co 
operation in this. instance had to be 
bought.” In short, that “our brave Rus- 
sian ally” with his widely advertised anti- 
Fascist zeal, was neither “brave,” nor 
“our ally,” nor zealously “anti-Fascist.” 
He was just a mercenary, whose services 
must be bought for loot. 


The text of the secret pact at Yalta 
revealed that in order to get Russia t 
provide the same second front for the 
United Nations which she and her ag2nts- 
so raucously demanded for herself, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill were forced to agree to Stalin's 
“conditions” that: 

The Kuriles be “handed over” to 
Russia; 

The Mongolian “people’s” Republic be 
preserved as a Russian satellite. 

Russia’s former rights in the Far East 
which were “violated by the treacherous 
attack of Japan” in 1905 be restored, im 
cluding return to Russia of Southern 
Sakhalin and adjacent islands, intern 
tionalization of Port Dairen and restor@ 
tion of the Russian lease on Port Arthur 
as a naval base, and joint Russia 
Chinese operation of the two railroads 
providing an outlet to Dairen. 

As a contrast, it was recalled indig- 
nantly here that no conditions were 
placed on Russia for the aid that 
America and Britain gave her in het 
hour of peril, not even the condition that 
Stalin give us credit for the assistance, 
as he so conspicuously failed to do ™ 
his vaulting braggadocio last Saturday 
about how the Red Army won the war. 

The whole nauseating revelation camé 
as a result of the maladroitness o 
Undersecretary of State Dean Acheson 
when, in reply to questioning three weeks 
ago, he attempted to falsify the pric 
America had to pay for Russian hel 
against Japan by saying that he “under 
stood” that the Yalta decision on the 
Kuriles was that the Russians should 
oceupy them in the postwar period, but 
not hold them permanently. 

Three days later, however, the Ru 
sians kicked their chief State Depart 
ment appeaser in the face by snapping 
back the answer that Acheson bett@ 
read that agreement again and quit 
kidding the public (principally the Ame™ 
ican public). And four days later, ® 
January 29, Secretary of State Byrn@ 
covered his Undersecretary with conf 
sion by announcing that the Russia# 
were right. 
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Alleged Seditionist Washburn Works for Ex-Senator 


When last seen she was behind 
W: secretarial desk in the office 

of former Senator Robert Rice 
Reynolds at the Colorado Building in 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Lois de Lafay- 
ette Washburn, indicted by two Federal 
Grand Juries for alleged sedition, is 
still alive. 

Writing in 1942 to a New Leader re- 
porter, Mrs. Washburn said: 

“Personally I have been in this battle 
against the internationalists night and 
day for ten years. Even for a quarter 
of a century before that I was battling 
them alone and single-handed in this riot 
they call ‘big business,’ while I rocked 
the cradle with the other, bringing up 
my son. At last I decided something 
had to be done about it, but still nobody 
would listen to a woman. They would 
merely say she was crazy and should be 
put in the lock-up. So I cast all about 
me for male leadership; but could find 
none. Finally, I hit upon the idea of 
asking Father Coughlin to undertake to 
organize the forces of decency—since he 
was already on the radio battling the 
money-changers. 

“Thus I was really the original sponsor 
of the NUSJ in Chicago {National Union 
for Social Justice). I organized Unit 
No. 15 of the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict, and helped to organize other units.” 

Mrs. Washburn then says that Father 
Coughlin “knew little or nothing about 
the outside world.” 

She concluded: 

“But the cause must go on; so since 
1936 I have been working in other 
channels—with the American Gentile 
Protective Association, the Patriotic So- 
ciety of Unemployed of Philadelphia, 
who brought suit against Morgenthau to 
restrain him from issuing any more 
spurious money or from placing our gov- 
ernment seal on that which is not money; 
also through the National Liberty Party, 
and now the Yankee Minute Men, which 
is now bringing the response that before 
we could not get. Already they are 
smearing us in The New Leader. Get 
yourself a copy of the October 10 edition 
and read it. Some of my colleagues have 
been in this fight from 35 to 60 years, 
and they have the documentary evidence 
stacked that will put the conspirators 
before the firing squads, if ever we can 
get the Yankees to hang together.” 

Mrs. Washburn, who in 1942 was 
distributing anti-Semitic tracts, one of 
which attacked Samuel Untermeyer, 
boasted of her influence in legislative 
circles : 

“I alone killed that damnable Thomas 
bill which was the vilest piece of legis- 
lation ever invented by the Kikes, and it 
would have sealed our bondage to Judah 
in one stroke. That was back in 1937. 
I batted out individual letters to 535 
Congressmen and Senators. The postage 
cost me $33, and with printing, plano- 
graphing and stationery, the total bill 
was $100; but I killed the bill. . . 

Mrs. Washburn used to receive clip- 
Pings from the late Edwin Perry Banta. 
The latter died shortly after serving a 
Penal sentence for an attempt to frame 
author John’ Roy Carlson on a “rape” 
charge. 


* ea * 


Warn about The New Leader, 
Mrs. Washburn said: 

“No, people do not read that smear 
sheet for public opinion, but to find out 
Which way the wind blows in Jewry and 
What effect our work is having.” 

Mrs. Washburn, echoing some Con- 
8Tessional committee counsels we’ve been 
Teading about, distributed a multi- 
&taphed letter which began: 


UARY 16, 1946 


By Conrad Vaughn Lewis 


“So this is ‘democracy’ for which the 
world is to be made ‘safe’? How do 
you like it? Democracy means ‘rule 
by the mobs,’ and the mobs are be- 
coming so illiterate, ignorant, immoral, 
degenerated and depraved that they 
cannot practice self-control, much ‘ess 
be expected to govern themselves.” 

The letter then cites the Constitutional 
section which creates a Republican form 

of government. Echoing clairvoyantly 
the sentiments of a Congressional coun- 
sel, the letter continues: “Neither the 
Constitution nor the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence made any mention of the word 
‘democracy,’ it being a term coined later 
by the internationalists for their nefari- 
ous purpose to deceive, divide and ruie.” 

Mrs. Washburn is also a poet when she 

isn’t engaged distributing anti-Semitic 
tracts. One such ballad, entitled “The 
Spirit of 1716,” written in 1936, and not 
copyrighted, has, among many the fol- 
lowing verses: 


“But here did Satan 
Craftily beguile 

The Yankee Aryans 
For a good long while. 
That warning those men 
Failed to heed 

Has caused their sons 
to bleed and bleed.” 


“Thus we’re right back again 
To where we were, 

Facing the horrors, 

Of another Jew war. 

Which, Almighty God, 

Will the outcome be... 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers!’ 
Or, ‘Abide With Me’?” 


It is alleged that Mrs. Washburn is 
the lyricist of the current ballad on the 
sedition trials running serially in Homer 
Maerz’s anti-Semitic bulletin, The Dis- 
patch. 

Robert Rice Reynolds, meanwhile, is 
mending his political fences in Washing- 
ton and Chicago, and making every effort 
to launch his American Nationalist 
Party, tied to Gerald L. K. Smith’s kite. 


It is still problematical whether they will 
invade the political arena in 1946 or ’48. 
But invade it they will, together or 
separately, if only to save face for their 
activities. 

x x . 


Current Events Club: 


Recentiy we revealed the existence 
of a so-called “Current Events Club” in 
Philadelphia. We reported that their 
financial situation was far frem good, 
and that efforts were being made to 
invite Senator Bilbo and the Rev. A. W. 
Terminiello to address the group. Ac- 
tually, the group is composed of indi- 
viduals who have been active in so-called 
“mothers groups.” At a meeting of the 
elub on Januray 25, Mrs. Catherine 
Brown, who also heads the “Blue Star 
Mothers of America,” an isolationist 
group, announced: “I feel that as though 
we have a rat in our midst: therefore we 
are no longer reading our financial re- 
port.” 

At the same meeting a show of hands 
was taken to determine the percentage of 
persons present subscribing to Gerald 
L. K. Smith’s The Cross and the Flag. 
Of about 30 persons present, 90 percent 
were subscribers. 

Pa * * 


The Atlantic Monthly Spotlight: 


Tue following appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1946, issue of The Atlantic Monthly 
in an article titled One Year Ago, by 
Captain Chester W. Morse: “After the 
First World War, Germany was in chaos, 
poverty-stricken and hungry. Her Jews 
were rich, but had been pretty well as- 
similated and there was little resent- 
ment. Yet these men were very influen- 
tial and began to run the politics of the 
country. Unfortunately, at this time 
Russia had a drastic purge of Jews, and 
the German Jews, with fraternal democ- 
racy, opened the portals to these Russian 
immigrants. They came in great droves 
with their worldly goods in a knapsack. 





Activities of Gerald 


Geraup L. K. SMITH has been sub- 
poenaed by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to testify concerning 
his activities. Ernest Adamson, counsel 
to the Committee, stated that the major 
portion of his questioning of Smith will 
be devoted to an enquiry into the latter’s 
finances. 

Smith has just completed a tour of 
the West and South, the bulk ef his 
meetings having been held in California. 
Appearing in San Francisco attended by 
considerable commotion, he secured a 
favorable decision of the California 
Supreme Court allowing him to speak in 
a school auditorium. Protesting labor 
elements, which surrounded the audi- 
torium, picketed the Smith rally, while 
unusually heavy police details were on 
hand to maintain order. Other cities 
visited by Smith on the tour were 
Phoenix, Dallas, Ft. Worth, San Antonio, 
New Orleans, Shreveport, Little Rock 
and Nashville. 

Losing no time, Smith is now arrang- 
ing a tour of New England, with special 
emphasis on the Boston area, where, he 
says, “we have manw followers,” whom 
“we have neglected ... for want of time 
and lack of money.” 

Regretting the action taken by the 
Bishop of Mobile in suspending the “good 
priest, Father Terminiello,” Smith sent 
the latter a telegram of support, assur- 
ing him that he has Smith’s “prayers.” 
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L. K. Smith 


Smith also has intormed his followers 
that he expects to visit Terminiello soon. 

His son Gerald, Jr., has been added to 
the “act,” in pursuance of Smith’s policy 
of keeping his rabble-rousing enterprises 
a family proposition. He describes his 
son as just having returned from the 
CBI Theater of Operations, where he 
served in the Army, and where, Smith 
says, he was wounded in combat. Gerald, 
Jr., made his debut at a Smith rally at 
the Detroit Art Institute auditorium on 
January 7. Gerald Jr. will accompany 
his father on “a thousand mile speaking 
tour in 21 states.” 

Smith, in his newsletters and other 
communications, continues his brazen at- 
tempt to “horn in” on the reputation of 
Youth for Christ, a nation-wide revival 
movement, the concerns of which are 
purely religious. Youth for Christ of- 
ficials denounced Smith last summer. 
Despite this, Smith continued claiming a 
close relationship with this organization, 
and in his letter of December, 1945, even 
claimed that “this movement” has been 
“sheltered by our wing.” 

Jack Wyrtzen, one of the founders of 
Youth for Christ and its New York 
leader, stated on December 15: 

“I don’t know what we can do to 
discourage those people. We've in- 
sulted them; we’ve said we don’t be- 
lieve in their anti-Semitic and anti- 
Negro doctrines, and that we aren’t 
interested in their political ideas.” 





Their German brothers helped them, and 
in a very short time the poverty-stricken 
natives saw this horde of ragged Jews 
buy villas in the residential sections and 
live in them like kings. 

“Naturally the bitter, hungry natives 
developed a case of indigestion, and the 
scapegoat of their hatred became the 
Jews. Amid these conditions the Na- 
tional Socialist regime was born, and it 
used hatred and envy of the Jews as a 
unifying force. All this made me wonder 
a bit how we in America will react to 
our Jewish indigestion when our refugee 
population claims its own and our soldiers 
return from war to find no jobs available. 
Many of the most ardent Nazis are 
former soldiers who survived the post- 
war poverty in Germany.” 


* x oo 


Christianity and Communism 
Irreconcilable 

@ “Whether or not Michael Quill 
(Transport Workers’ Union boss) is still 
a dues-paying member of the Communist 
Party is of little concern,” said the Rev. 
William J. Smith. “Consistently he has 
and does follow doggedlv each twist and 
turn in the party line. A Catholic 
Communist is a contradiction in terms.” 
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BERLIN WILL RISE AGAIN 


Tue significance enjoyed by this 
crude little cabaret song was bestewed 
on it by the British and American mili- 
tary authorities. There is not a hint 
of ideology from the first word to the 
last. With typical nostalgia the Ber- 
liner sings: 

My heart is filled with woe 

As along the streets I go. 

And the height of the poor fellow’s 
optimism is reached in the lines: 

What’s the use of being downcast? 

The worst of our troubles are in 

the past. 

But when the British and American 
authorities banned this doggerel and the 
Russians allowed it to be played over 
their radio network, it suddenly attained 
the dignity of a national anthem. Amer- 
ican and British authorities said that 
because of the line, “Berlin will rise 
again,” it has Nazi innuendo. The moral 
of the tale seems to be that in peace as 
in war, censors tend to be silly. 





Christian Veterans of 
America Expanding 


® Gerald Smith’s veterans’ “front,” 
the Christian Veterans of America, 
under the leadership of Frederick Kister, 
has organized branches in Denver and 
Philadelphia. 

The members at the Chicago meeting 
on November 6, 1945, were regaled by 
Kister, who, along with Ralph Townsend, 
convicted agent of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, was employed on Scribner’s Com- 
mentator which discontinued publication 
after Pearl Harbor. 








HE people of the Americas are 

watching with deep concern the 

outcome of the Argentine presiden- 
tial elections scheduled for the 24th of 
this month. Pitted against the demo- 
cratic forces united around the Tan.bo- 
rini-Mosea ticket, Radical Party candi- 
dates endorsed also by the Progressive 
Democrat, National Democrat, Socialist, 
and Communist parties, there is a coa- 
lition of Nazis, — 


Fascists, Faiangists, 


anti-Semites, reactionary clericals and 
fake Laborites, openly supported by the 
Federal police, the majority of the Army 
and most of the Governmental appara- 
tus. The standard bearer of this motley 
collection of militaristic adventurers, 
political crooks, and misguided dupes is 
Juan B. Peron, the neurotic plotter of an 
Argentine political empire, disciple of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco. He em- 
bodies in himself a little of all these 
three, plus a good measure of the ruth- 
lessness of Argentine’s ancient tyrant 
Rosas. 


Nazism and its allied ideologies and 
prejudices are actually fighting in the 
Rio de la Plata country the last battle 


of World War Il. 


visers are aware of that, and that is 


Peron and his ad- 


why they will stop at nothing in order 
to win. Rumors which have appeared 
in the American press that they are 
about to stage a coup to prevent the 
elections and install Peron at ‘he Casa 
Rosada are therefore not to be dis- 
counted. If Peron and his associates are 
acually refraining from doing that, it 
could only be on account of any or all 


of the following reasons: 


1—Their fear that the United States 
would sever diplomatic relations and 
that the great majority of the other 
American republics would quickly fol- 
low suit. 

2—Their suspicion that at the last 
moment influential army officers may 
side with the Navy which, it is be- 
lieved, would resist the coup. 

3—Their confidence that through 
fraud and intimidation, they will be 
able, anyhow, to win the elections. 


Ay eventual coup d’etat by Peron—and 
even a 


for that matter victory brought 


about by terror—could not leave the 


United State and the peace-loving, 
America 
1) 


Peron’s movement bears all the 


democratic countries of uncon- 
cerned, 
characteristics of Fascism in action. 
With im in the 


imminent danger of war in 


saddle there will soon 
emerge the 
South America. Our Good Neighbor 
policy and continental solidarity will be 


South America will 


smashed to pieces, 








By Serafino Romualdi 


Staff Member, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Recently 
appoined AFL representative for trade union relations with Latin America. 


be thrown wide open to a dangerous 
race of foreign influence, with Russia, 
in all likelihood, taking the place of 
Germany as the spearhead and fomenter 
of “anti-Yankeeism.” It is not without 
significance that Luis Carlos Prestes, 
Brazilian.Communist leader and spokes- 
man with. Lombardo Toledano of the 
Comintern policy in Latin America in 
his first address in the new Brazilian 
Parliament, delivered last week, attacked 
the “interventionist policy of the United 
States” and brazenly urged that the 
Argentine people, meaning Peron in this 
instance, “be left alone” in solving their 
own problems. 

Fortunately, if there is one aspect of 
American which 
well defined, it is its determination not 


foreign policy seems 
centers of 
Nazi infection in Latin America. It is 
fair to that, in 

diplomatic chastisement, a 


to tolerate the permanence o° 


addition to 
form of 


Peron’s 


assume 
economic sanctions will follow 
violent accession to power. In spite of 
the inexplicable and often disheartening 
extra-cordiality shown by British Am- 
bassador Sir David Kelly and that dise 


tinguished “tourist” Hore-Belisha to- 


ward the present Argentine ruling 
clique, and apologetic editorial com- 
ment in the two Tory-minded Buenos 


Aires English-language dailies, it may 
be assumed that this time Britain will 
come along too. 

The prospect of a showdown with 
the United States, the rest of the Amer- 
ican Republics and possibly the British 
Commonwealth of nations may not per- 
turb chimerical, mentally - unbalanced 
Peron, but it should frighten his main 
supporters, both in the Government and 
the Army. 


Dovste- ROSSING has marked the 
Jife of this Argentine military dictator- 
ship since it seized power on June 4, 
1948. The leader of the original military 
march on Buenos Aires, General Raw- 
son, is now in jail. General Ramirez, 
who as Minister of War in the Castillo 
government, betrayed his chief, became 
the first President of this military re- 
gime. But a few months later he was 
kicked out and is now in retirement, 


constantly watched by Peron’s secret 


police. General Anaya, who served in 
the Ramirez cabinet, has also been ar- 
rested and is now reported banished 
to a far-away garrison. General Avalos, 
who was Peron’s pal and confidant, be- 
trayed him last October, but his turn 
came a few days later and he, too, 


has now been consigned to oblivion. How- 


= see Bi aca ee Se 


Mounted Police Patrol Streets in Buenos Aires 






ever, there are still many generals ard 
colonels in Argentina, and the majority 
of officers of lesser rank, who may still 
be waiting for a favorable opportunity 
to jump on Peron and crush him. An 
attempted coup d’etat by Peron may be 
the answer to their prayers. At any rate, 
it is known that the Navy wishes to 
remain true to the pledge, solemnly made 
last July, to guarantee free and honest 
elections. In the event of an attempted 
coup, the Navy will surely try to resist. 
All this points to the strong “probability 
that, unless driven to last minute des- 
peration, Peron will avoid attempting to 
seize power by violent revolt. 


Although their stocks have sunk rape- 
idly in the last few days, the Argen- 
tine Nazi-Fascist crowd still believe 
they can win the election. Not by fair 
voting, of course, but through intimi- 
dation and fraud, and the passive comes 
plicity of the Government. Newspzper 
reports have given us a disturbing pice 
ture of what is going on all over Are 
gentina. Private advices confirm that 
Peron’s supporters have on their side 
the Federal police of Colonel Velazco, 
which is giving them free rein while 
hampering in every way the campaign 
of the Democratic Alliance. Gangs of 
hooligans are roaming the streets at will, 
breaking up opposition meetings, seize 
ing and destroying democratic campaign 
posters and literature, setting fire to 
the opposition candidates’ special train. 
The very lives of Tamborini and Mosca 
have been endangered several times dur- 
ing their recent tour of outlying prove 
ines. There is some danger that many 
citizens, afraid of risking their lives, 
will stay home on election day. The =pec- 
tacle confronting them is rather dis- 
heartening. Peron 


counts heavily on 


that. 





Juan D. Peron 


Yet, all those who know something 
about the spirit, the will, and the rm 
sources of Argentine democracy are com 
fident that on election day, short of 
wholesale violence, its cause will tri 
umph. In spite of the efforts of 4 
handful of traitors, labor is 
Peron, because labor’s only hope obvi 
ously lies in the restoration of the dem 
ocratic process in government. Argent 
tine labor has repeatedly shown that it 
cannot be blinded by Peron’s demagogie 
appeals. His very name is regarded # 
synonym of totalitarian dictatorship 
which has brought misery and ruin tof 
the people in every country where it 
has been tried. If labor is allowed to 
vote, and if their votes are honestlyj 
counted, there is no doubt in my mini 
that February 24 will mark the 
ginning of a new democractic era fot 
the people of Argentina. 





against 











News From Abroad 


FRENCH WAGES STILL LAG 
IN RACE WITH INFLATION 


Despite repeated increases in wages, 
workers’ take-home pay still lags behind 
spiraling prices in France. This is evi- 
dent even though only a few figures are 
available, since French labor statistics 


still are not published, 


For instance, a metal turner in the 
rion in October, 1938, received 
11.90 francs an hour. In April, 1945, he 
received 29.75 francs. That’s an increase 
of 250 


during the 


Paris re 





Construction workers 
period got a wage 
raise of 288 percent. These are typical. 
But during the same period, the prices 


percent. 


same 


of essential items of food, clothing and 
shelter went up 321 percent. (A france 
is now worth only one cent.) 

fter April, 1945, a new 15 percent 
wage increase was granted to compen- 
sate for this widening gap between the 
pay envelope and the cost of living. Be- 
tween April and August, though, prices 
went up at least this much, leaving 
workers back where they were before. 
All this takes into account official prices 
only. It is common knowledge in France 
that anybody who did not buy on the 
black market would starve. 


Pensions Replace Guns 
In Swedish Budget 


@ Large scale new social security 
were recently announced by 
Sweden’s Labor government to replace 
no longer needed defense expenditures, 
Sweden is not lowering government ex- 
penditures, but will divert to social 
security the funds formerly appropri- 
ated for armaments. The social security 


benefits 






program includes a $600 yearly pensia 
for aged couples, free meals for a 
school children, and paid vacations it 
housewives. Old age pensions—which 
until now have consisted only in tokel 
payments—will really mean something, 
since enough funds are provided to allow 
every Swede over 63 to live comfortably 
—(LPA) 
























French Extraterritoriality in Chine 

@ Several weeks ago the French Consil 
General in Shanghai issued a_ protest 
following the arrest of a French citiz 
by the Chinese police in this city Th 









Chinese Government also protested whet 
French authorities arrested a Frent 
citizen in Shanghai. The French Gover™ 
its right 







ment deems that it was within 

t, and later trying 
the accused before a French court. Until 
a treaty now being negotiated has bet 
signed by France and China, Pars 
maintains that France’s_ extra-tet™ 
torial rights in China are not abolishes 
As the Chinese Government does 
share this viewpoint, France will brill 
the matter before the International Cout 
of Justice. This court will decide whethé 
France or China is competent to arres 
and judge French nationals residing ® 
French concessions in China. 





in making the arres 
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On the Eve of Argentine Elections [ 
Feb. 24 Will Mark Beginning of New Democratic Era — or Fascism 
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Minorities in Soviet Russia 


sm| Why Have Five ‘Autonomous’ Soviet Republics Been Abolished? 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 
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wel 


Soviet Republics (Kalmyk, Cri- 

mean, Volga-German and Che- 
cheno-Ingush) and one autonomous na- 
tional region (Karachev) were incorpo- 
rated into other republies; The list of 
electoral districts published on the oc- 
casion of the approachifig® burlesque 
“lection” to the Supreme~Seviet of the 
USSR shows that these hanges are 
even more considerable than the reports 
from Moscow indicated. The Soviet press 
has never mentioned these structural 
changes except the abohtion of the 
Volga-German Republic in August, 1941. 
Such radical measures, violating the 
Constitutions of .thé USSR, the RSFSR, 
and the autonomous republics, could not 
have been taken unless dictated 
urgent reasons. 


D sve the war, four. autonomous 


by 


Reports which have now been made 
available throw a new light the 
dramatic events which culminated in the 
liquidation of the five republics and in 
fundamental changes in the administra- 
tive structure of Southern and Eastern 
Russia. These reports corroborate the 
conjecture of the New York Times to 
the effect that the decrees were enacted 
as a result of pro-German, or rather 
anti-Soviet, attitude of the populace. 


upon 


The first of these republics to be liqui- 
dated was the Volga-German Republic, 
the only one among them that had not 
been occupied by the Germans. Pro- 
German tendencies appeared there in the 
very first days of the war. They were 
partly due to the fact that German na- 
tionalism has always been strong among 
the Volga Germans, who migrated to 
Russia in the 18th century, but have 
preserved their language and culture. 
Yet there was another factor that stimu- 
lated their pro-Germanism — opposition 
to collectivization, to which they had 
resigned themselves only after stubborn 
resistance. 

A report reaches me from a well- 
informed Soviet officer, who relates the 
following details concerning the liquida- 
tion of that Republic: 

“In August, 1941, the NKVD resorted 
to a peculiar kind of provocation to de- 
teet ‘the Fascists.’ In the dead of night, 
NKVD planes, camouflaged as German 
fighters, circled over the region of the 
German Soviet Republic and dropped 
leaflets printed in German, cleverly 
counterfeiting the style of Goebbels’ 
propaganda. These leaflets contained 
fantastic reports about German victories 
and appeals to the populace to brace 
themselves for a ‘a struggle of libera- 
tion.” Soon afterwards air-borne NKVD 
units were landed in Engels, capital of 
the Republic, and in nearby cities, dis- 
guised as Germans. The populace met 
them with enthusiasm and many joined 
them. When the ‘enthusiasts’ were thus 
detected, the picture changed ina flash. 
The volunteers, who had joined the ‘in- 
Vaders,’ as well as Soviet officials, 


who 
did not organize resistance, were put 
before firing squads, and the _para- 
troopers, who resumed their duties as 


NDVD agents, started a wholesale de- 


portation of the German population to 
Siberia. Thus 400,000 persons were up- 
tooted and all the local Communists, 
xcept 16, were executed. A thorough 
Purge of Communists of German origin 


Was carried out throughout the USSR.” 
The other four autonomous republics 
Were liquidated after they had been occu- 
Pied by the Germans. In some of them 
Urisings on a large seale had taken 
Place behind the Russian lines. Con- 
‘etning the Republic of the Crimea, the 
same report says: 
“An uprising occurred in Crimea in 
the autumn of 1941. The rebels were 
for the most part Crimean Tartars, who 
‘sisted German parachutists; but other 
‘ sToups, even Russians, also participated 
revolts. The Rumanian command, 
it Whose hands was vested the civil 


be. 
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affairs. 


His analysis based on extensive knowledge has often helped unveil the true 
significance of Soviet developments and the trends inherent in them. 


The present 


article deals with one of the most important and least known aspects of Soviet 


domestic policy. 
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The Cat That Wanted to Be Alone 


Courtesy of Punch. 








administration of Crimea, formed a 
Tartar council, which soon assumed con- 
importance. This council ad- 
dressed to the Rumanian authorities a 
for permission to exterminate 
all the Russians in Crimea. They pointed 
that the Tartars had always been 
by Russians and that this 
oppression would continue unless they 
got rid of the Russians. The Rumanian 
command refused this peculiar request, 
but did not interfere when the Tartars 
began to put their plan into practice by 
their own means. The mass slaughter 
lasted for several days and 70,000 to 
120,000 persons are said to have fallen 
victim. 

“Many Tartars as well as most Greeks 
and Karaites left Crimea before the 
Russians re-entered it. But the bulk of 
the Tartar population in the villages re- 
mained, and was taken to task by the 
reinstated NKVD. Executions were rare, 
since manpower was badly needed, but 
the entire Tartar population was arrested, 
and the great majority were deported 
to the Narym region in Siberia. As a 
result, out of 1,127,000 persons who had 
lived in the Crimea before the war, there 
remained only 200,000. In the beginning 
of 1945, the republic was literally a ‘no 
man’s land.’ Gardens, vineyards, and 
fields were abandoned and untilled, and 
towns became depopulated. Crimea ceased 
to be a republic and became a district 


of the Russian Soviet Republic.” 
* * « 


siderable 
request 


out 
oppressed 


Revolt in the Caucasus 
HAT 


happened in the Crimea, re- 
curred in some North Caucasion repub- 
lics, though the support lent by the 


population to the anti-Soviet riots varied 
from one republic to another. The largest 
among these riots seems to have taken 
place in Ordjonikidze. It was suppressed 
by NKVD troops under the personal 
direction of Kaganovich, the representa- 
tive of the Politburo at the north Cauca- 
sian front. Similar movements occurred 
Palchik, Piatigorsk, and in the 
oil region of Grozny. In the revolt of 
the Kalmyks, which reached large dimen- 


also in 


sions, a considerable role was played 
by Poppe, a German-born member of 
the Academy of Science of the USSR, 
whom the Germans rewarded by appoint- 
ing him professor of Berlin University. 
The Germans naturally took advtan- 
tage of this anti-Soviet movement. Prior 
to their invasion of Northern Caucasus, 
they selected from among war prisoners 
members of the various nationalities, 
formed special military units, and sent 
them to the respective sectors of the 


front. They were used chiefly for intelli- - 


gence service and as guides. 


When the Red Army reoccupied these 
regions, NKVD troops came in its wake 
to mete out punishment. They raided 
towns and and carried out 
wholesale of the population. 
Young men and women were sent to 
labor camps, and the rest of the populace 
was deported to Siberia. It is reported 
that in the whole of Russia, several 
million persons were thus driven away 
from their homes and transplanted from 
Europe to the Arctic North. According 
to a European diplomat who has recently 
returned from Moscow, “a migration is 
now taking place in Russia on such a 
seale and in such forms as has not been 
known in history.” 


villages 
arrests 


These events are the true reason for 
the abolition of these five republics. 


* * * 


Tuese facts throw a new light upon 
the grandiloquent Communist propa- 
ganda extolling the Soviet Union as the 
only country in the world which has 
found ideal “Leninist-Stalinist” forms 
for intra-national cooperation, and which 
consequently did not suffer from “inner 
conflicts that corrupted the bourgeois 
world.” Said Molotoy;: “Friendship among 
the peoples of the Soviet Union became 
even more solid during the war years. 
Our multi-national state with its variety 
of languages, customs, culture and his- 
tory, grew even more unified than be- 
fore, and the Soviet peoples drew even 
closer to one another.” 


the summit of our glorious 
victories, echoed Jzvestia, “the working 
people of our republic, and along with 
them all the Soviet people, perceive the 
great equity ... of the Leninist-Stalinist 
policy toward our various nationalities.” 


“From 


This gibberish from people who them- 
selves have taken part in the smashing 
of the structure of the “multi-national” 
Soviet Union, and who know well enough 
that never in her history did Russia 
experience anything like the national 
clashes of 1941-48. As to the “Leninist- 
Stalinist” solution of the national prob- 
lem, the war experience has made it 
clear beyond doubt that the Soviet prac- 
tice was utterly unable to solve it. By 
rebuilding the social and economic struc- 
ture of the small nationalities and by 
exterminating their old national bour- 
geoisie and intellectuals (the national 
elite), the “Leninist-Stalinist” strategy 
in respect to national minorities aimed 
at the creation, the of the 
system of state economy, of a new 
“elite” ready to support unflinchingly 
the Stalinist regime. 


on basis 


When the war broke out, the small 
republics were headed by a thoroughly 
sifted, tempered and proved “elite,” de- 
voted to Stalin body and soul. Yet. it 
turned out that precisely for this reason 
the intra-national relations in Russia 
reached such acuteness as has not been 
known in any other country. The re- 
sponsibility for these conflicts lies with 
the Soviet Government, whose criminal 
policy inflamed centrifugal forces among 
national minorities, which were incorpo- 
rated in Russia 100 or 200 years ago, 
and which had never before shown any 
separatist tendencies. 

The fact that after victory the Soviet 
Government has found no other means 
for liquidating these inner conflicts than 
mass deportation to Siberia of the popu- 
lation of entire republics, shows that 
the dictatorship has no peaceful means 
for settling them. Having proclaimed 
the right of national minorities to self- 
determination, even to separation from 
the Soviet Union, in reality the Govern- 
ment deals with them by violent methods 
of oppression. This policy has become 
an imminent threat to the future of 
Russia. 








More on Upton Close 


® The December 31, 1945, issue of 
Close’s newsletter, Closer-U ps, contains a 
curious item headed “Twilight of the 
West,” which proves to be a melange of 
racism, occultism and _pseudo-history. 
The main thought of the item is ex- 
pressed by Close as follows: 


“Modern western civilization meets 

its tragic twilight through the pro- 
longed clash between Britain and Ger- 
many—two branches of the same fun- 
damental stock, the same religion and 
the same material civilization. 
But as deep students—if we are such 
—we know that the most basic philo- 
sophical mistakes were made... by 
sritain. Had the British Empire been . 
willing to liquidate itself fifty years 
ago, that beautiful, promising world 
of white race leadership with which 
this century opened would be 
entering its zenith instead its 
twilight. ...” 


now 


of 





N view of the forthcoming elections 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
the Embassy of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in Washington has 
published a special edition of the Con- 
stitution of the USSR. 

After we glanced at this edition 
dated December, 1945, we are impelled 
to express our fear for the fate of the 
' editor responsible for it. It may well 
1 be that he will be called back to Mos- 
| cow where he will be duly liquidated 
as a diversionist, Trotzkyist, or as an 
agent paid by the American FBI . 

As everybody concerned in the 





DUE FOR A PURGE? 


By JULIUS EPSTEIN 


Soviet Union knows, or should know, 
the German Volga Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic was abolished as 
far back as 1941. Four other Soviet | 
Republics were abolished afterwards. | 

Nothing of these highly important | 
changes in the structure of the Soviet 
Union occurred to the editor of the 
Embassy-edition of the Constitution. 

There is no excuse for printing Ar- 
ticle 22 of the Constitution in the old 
and completely unrevised form which 
enumerates all the Republics. Re- 
gions, and Territories, which have 
vanished from the map of the USSR. 

















Should We Have Voluntary o 


A Debate on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 


By Dorothy Thompson 


NWONGRESSMAN ANDREW J. 
BIEMILLER recently presented 
in The New Leader the case for 

the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, one 
feature of which offers universal cov- 
erage during illness, under an insurance 
scheme which would tax all earners 4 
percent on incomes up to $3,600, and all 
self-employed, such as farmers, 5 per- 
cent up to the same sum. 

Most liberals are supporting this bill, 
but I would like to question aspects of 
it which I think are not being thought 
through. My objections do not rise from 
any blind faith in “private enterprise,” 
nor from satisfaction with health con- 


ditions as they are. My objections to 


Dorothy Thompson 


the part of the health bill 
are due to arguments arising from the 
nature of the problem, to considerable 
experience of the functioning of nilay 
measures in other countries, and to the 
size and distribution of costs. 

Under the bill all earners of wages 
or salaries would pay an insurance tax 
of 4 percent up to $3,600. Thus the per- 
son with an income of $5,000, $10,000, 
or $200,000 would receive the same serv- 
ices, for the same price, as a man with 
an income of $3,600. Earaers below that 
sum would contribute less, actually, 
the same percent ially of income 

Now it is obviously *asier to 
out of an income of $10,000 than 
save $144 from an income of $3,600, or 
$80 out of an income of $2,000 It 
easier to save $80 out of an income of 
$2,000 than $40 out of $1,000 
precisely the lowest levels of in 
this tax will fall hardest. It 
sure, in. the lowest levels of income 
there is most sickness and the great 
need for remedial medicine for phy 
defects. But the basic cause of 
higher sick-rate is poverty. Poverty 
in no way alleviated by compulsory 
Surance, 

The way, therefore, to increase the 
health of the nation is, in the first line, 
to raise family incomes; if every family 
in the United States were adequately 
fed and sheltered, the sickness index 
would go down prodigiously. 

The endemic diseases of the poor 
South, such as tuberculosis, pellagra and 
hookworm, are not due to lack of medical 
care, but to poor diet and lack of shoes. 

Until we raise the level of income of 
the lowest groups, the poorest people 
need not medical care insured out of 
their own incomes, but free and pre- 
ventive medical aid. 

The best preventive medical aid can 
be given, first through better eugenic 
edueation and laws, for the best guar- 
antee of good health is to be born of 
healthy parents; second, through regular 
checkups of school-children and, where 
necessary, their treatment in clinics; 
third, by the better nourishment of 
school-children through adequate school- 
Junches, and, fourth, through better pub- 
lic health services. 

But all this should be paid for out of 
general, not specific taxation. 


The Solution Is 
Group Insurance 


Tue medical problem of the really poor 
has to be broken down into two eate- 
gories: the poor in big cities; the poor 
in rural communities. 

The desperately poor in most of our 
great cities are not at all badly pro- 
vided for under our present system. All 
hospitals nave beds open for the in- 
digent, and the very best physicians and 
urgeons give vast amounts of gratis 
services. A survey, city by city, would 
establish additional needs, and these 
could be met, where necessary, by vari- 
ous forms of subsidy. 

in rural areas the problem is, pri- 
marily, lack of facilities. Poor states 
and communities cannot build sufficient 
hospitals. Mississippi, for instance, has 
schools on which. are spent, per class- 
room unit, only about one-tenth of that 
spent in New York, but the percentage 
of gross state income is 33 percent 
higher than in New York 

The Federal Government should build 
a planned network of hospitals through- 
out the Union. A modern 20 to 30-bed 
hospital can be built for the price of 
ene bomber; the sites are very impor- 
lant, depending upon density of popue- 
Jation, industry, accessibility to voads, 
ete. These should be open hospits to 
which any accredited physician 
access and free use of facilities: The 
very poor states should be assisted in 
maintaining them through grants in aid; 
the others should maintain themselves, 
aided by the rentals of offices to doctors. 
Rural communities do not now attract 
young physicians, not so much for finan- 
cial reasons, but because, cut off from 
modern facilities they stagnate profes- 
ionally. Such hospitals will increase the 
proficiency of existing rural physicians 
and make it possible to establish clinies 
for more consultation and specialization. 
The really poor should receive free care. 
Physicians will gladly exchange wo 
hours, three times a week, in care for 
indigent patients for the advantage of 
access to facilities. 

The rich take care of themselves. 
Actually, the people most harassed by 
medical burdens are the middle-income 
groups, who cannot (and will not) draw 

harity. For these, the only answer 
insurance, but the Wagner-Murray- 
ingell bill does not provide what they 
ed, and is much too costly. 

Family sickness problems divide inte 
two groups: Illnesses which require hos- 
pitalization, with possibly laboratory and 
irgical fees, and illnesses which, not 
serious and treated at home, involve non- 
medical costs and loss of income. 


There are all sorts of group, insurance 


schemes, such as the Blue Cross, which 
meet the first emergency at a price lower 
than the one proposed in the Wagner 
bill. And the bill, since it exchanges only 
services for cash, does almost nothing 
for the second order of cases. 

Imagine that a whole family comes 
down with the current flu. All they need, 
as far as medical care is concerned, is 
rest and fluids. But a fortnight away 
from work may mean total loss of in- 
come; someone has to do the housework, 
requiring a part-time maid. What the 
family needs, in return for pre-paid cash, 
is cash, 

There are cash-for-cash group health 
insurance plans, but in these the pre- 
miums are higher. Private plans are, 
however, already well under way to con- 
solidate insurances to include every type 
of emergency, including those where 
money, not services, is required. The 
wider the participation, the cheaper. 

There is a way to widen participa- 

tion—exactly the opposite of state 
taxation. Allow all families to deduct 
from income tax all health insurance 
payments up to a reasonable sum to 
be agreed upon. At present, payments 
under health insurance are only de- 
ductible when they exceed 5 percent 
of gross income. Make them entirely 
deductible up to a certain limit and 
people will insure themselves. If it’s 
argued that the state loses, add what 
is lost to supertaxes. 
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As an “old-fashioned” American rad- 
ical, I am daily being reconfirmed in my 
Jeffersonian faith that the state can best 
help the people by widening their oppor- 
tunities to help themselves. 

The state plan will inevitably lead to 
two qualities of medical care: one for the 
poor and another for the rich. 

The bill grants the patient his choice 
of physicians This is illusory, because 
physicians can also choose their patients. 
They cannot be compelled to take insured 
patients. They are merely to be granted 
fees for doing so. 

Wealthy individuals, though they would 
pay the tax—which for those with high 
incomes is as relatively small, as it is 
great for those with low ones—will not 
collect their services. 

They will retain their own physicians, 
seeking them as previously, from the 
ranks of men of best repute. These phy- 
sicians, freed from the labors which al- 
nost all of them now perform gratis, 
will devote their entire energies to the 
patients willing adequately to pay for 
them. This is not due to the physicians’ 
greed. On the contrary, physicians who 
accept insured patients, at fixed fees for 
medical or surgical care, may easily roll 
up larger and more secure incomes than 
they. 
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No Medical Defense 
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Senator Wagner 


But medicine is not a trade. A god 
physician is not a clerk or a druggist 
Vedicine is a science and an art, and tt 
is a profession which no one can lean 
once and far all. Every week, every yea, 
new discoveries require re-orientations 
Medicine is one of the most dynomi 
sciences. 

The physician who cares for his work 

is. therefore, continually seeking, no 
more patients—beyond the number nee 
essary to support himself and his repv 
tation—but fewer, not more work, bit 
more time, to spend not only on ea 
patient, but to spend in study. 
The good physician knows how cor 
Susing and misleading symptoms can be; 
how easy it is, for instance, to mistalt 
appendicitis in women for an_ inflam 
mation of the fallopian tubes or fa 
diverticulitis; under what curious mask 
tuberculosis and syphilis, “the grea 
jmitator,” can make their first appear 
ance; what pains, arising from orgaltg 
displacements, can be falsely diagnose 
as neurological; how easily infantil 
paralysis can be diagnosed as meningitit 
cr rheumatic fever. 

He also knows that what is one mani 

can be another man’s poison, oil 

all the individual allergies and reat 

iions possible within the vast humal 
Varniavuons, 

Every patient who suffers from 4 

y serious malady requires, there 

most careful diagnosis, which 

mands many tests and much time. Tit 

best physicians are not going to so crow 

Jays with a stream of patients thi 

are forced to make snap judgments 

The all but universal opposition of 
the leading figures of medical scientt 
io the Wagner-Murray-Dingell _ bill 
does have a foundation, and it canné 
be dismissed by saying that Mortis 

Fishbein, for instance, is an old rt 
actionary. If physicians are conserv# 
tive about the practice of medicine, it 
is because they know how easy it is 

progress a patient into his grave. 

That is why the best of them, het 
as everywhere else, will steer cleat df 
a system that will result in the comp 
sion to see patients at the rate of up# 
fifty a day. They will leave the field 
of the insured to their less conscientio# 
and less competent colleagues. (This b# 
invariably been the case in all countré 
with socialized medicine, and even fit 
qucntly in industial medicine in 
United States.) 


fe 


Stete Medicine 
Leads to Corruption 


The theory that any doctor is bet@ 
than no doctor is a dangerous assul 
tion, and the less personal and the mo 
sporadic the relation between physic# 
and patient, the less good even a 8 
doctor is likely to be. Pl ysicians, 
other men, are proud of their rep™ 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Miles Atkinson, M.D. F.R.C.S. (Eng.). is Vice-Chairman of the Physicians Forum. 


“We are a rich nation and «an afford many things. 


By Dr. Miles Atkinson 


But ill health which can 


be pret ented or cured is one thing we cannot afford.” 
— President Truman in his messave to Congress, November 19, 1945. 


great advances made by medical 
science. Diagnostic, preventive and 


econ oe has heard about the 


7 curative medicine have developed enor- 
mously since the days, which most of us 
ean remember, when the family doctor 
took care of everything for everybody. 
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Many sicknesses which formerly took 
many lives have now become easily pre- 
ventable or curable. New specialization 
and laboratory techniques, research stud- 
jes and discoveries have made possible 
mueh improvement in the quality of 
medical care. 

This is a rosy picture of scientific 
progress, but there is something wrong 
with it. These fruits of scientific devel- 
opment are available only to the few. 
They are in the luxury category. Most 
people can afford only to read about 
them in the newspapers. Only the 
wealthy can plan their budgets to meet 
the costs of illness when it strikes, 
American Medical Association figures 
show that three-quarters of all Amer- 
need financial help for 
serious illness. Thirty percent of all 
finance company loans are made to pay 
ilIness costs. 


iean families 


Moreover this situation is likely to 
become even more out of balance as time 
goes on, for medical care is constantly 
becoming more expensive. Two major 
changes are the cause for this. The 
scientific approach has changed. New 
laboratory and specialization techniques, 
developed during the period before the 
war and constantly being improved, more 
and more often lead to the need for co- 
operation of several doctors, each one 
requiring a separate fee. - Moreover the 
nature of disease itself has changed rad- 
ically in this generation. The infectious 
diseases are now well under. control 
through public health measures, sanita- 
tion and vaccination. Even tuberculosis 
and pneumonia are pretty well in hand. 
As‘a result, the average life span has 
increased from 50 years in 1900 to 64 
years today. But more and more people 
living longer acquire so-called degenera- 
tive diseases—a heart disease, high blood 
pressure, cancer, diabetes—which cannot 
be prevented by anything so simple as 
vaccination. Prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment are far more complex and ex- 
pensive. The era is now past when the 
family doctor could take care of every- 
thing with as much competence as was 
then available and at no great cost. Yet 
by and large medicine is being practiced 
in the same way as a generation ago. 
Because of the costs, progress is fettered. 
We are faced with the adhsurd ineon- 
sistency of the better the care, the fewei 
the people to benefit. 

Inequality in distribution of medical 
tare is a major problem., Today the 
higher income groups are spending more 
than three times as much for medica] 
tare as the lower income groups. But 
the lower income groups have three 
times as frequent illness. Certain spe- 
tial groups, such as farmers and Negroes, 
suffer particularly from lack of proper 
tare. Although farm families constitute 
23 percent of the population, their in- 
come is only 9 percent of the national 
meome, Rural areas are notoriously 
lacking in medical facilities. Of the 
country’s 3,070 counties, 1,250 counties 
largely in rural sections’ have no satis- 
factory general hospital. 

The differentials existing between the 
health of Negroes and that of whites 
ae alarming. Three times as many 
Negro males and four times as many 

gro females as white males and fe- 
males die from tuberculosis, and in cer- 
, tain cities and age groups the dispro- 
“Pertion is as high as eight, to one. In 


Mississippi there is only one physician 
for each 18,527 Negro population, al- 
though it is generally agreed that there 
should be one for each 1,500. The dis- 
eases most common among Negroes— 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, pneumo- 
nia, child-birth complicatiors, pellagra, 
malaria—are those which today are com- 
paratively easy to remedy. Yet they are 
taking an enormous and unnecessary toll 
of lives. Health conditions among Ne- 
gvoes obviously affect the welfare of the 
ation as a whole. The importance of 
heaith in our national life was realized 
more acutely when an extraor- 
dinary proportion of selectees had to be 
vejected for physical reasons, and the 
dispropertionate rate of 4-F Negroes 
has brought to light critical weaknesses 
in our national health standards. 
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The Right to Medical Care 


Oxxy through health insurance, by 
which people could pay premiums when 
they are well against the day when they 
are sick, can every American be covered 
for costs of medical and dental fees, lab- 
oratory services and hospital case. Pres- 
ident Truman called for such insurance 
on a national basis in his November 19 
message to Congress, as part of his 
Economie Bill of Rights which includes: 
“The right to adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy 
good health” and “the right to adequate 
protection from the economic fears of 
sickness.” Contributions on the Social 
Security basis of percentage of income 
is an equitable method of payment and 
will take medical care out of the realm 
of charity and make of it a right. 

Senators Wagner and Murray and 
Representative Dingell submitted Bills 
to Congress in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, and Congressional Com- 
mittee hearings will probably be held 
on this measure in the near future. The 
Bill (S 1606 and HR 4730) provides Fed- 
eral grants to States for health services, 
and prepaid personal health service bene- 
fits. The health service grants are for 
public health programs, including con- 
trol of venereal disease and tuberculosis; 
for maternal and child health care, in- 
eluding services for crippled children; 
and for medical care of needy persons. 
The Federal grants will run from 50 to 
75 percent of the total costs of the proj- 
ects, with larger percentages allotted to 
States having a per capita income lower 
ihan the nation’s average. 

Prepaid personal health service bene- 
fits are available to all workers and their 
dependents. The coverage is wider than 
present Social Security benefits; it in- 
cludes not only workers in industry and 
commerce, but also agricultural and do- 
mestie workers, employees of non-profit 
institutions and the self-employed. 

Beneficiaries may freely choose their 
physicians, and physicians have the right 
to refuse patients and may work outside 
the plan as well as under it if they so 
choose. All needed service is to be sup- 
plied beneficiaries: a general practitioner, 
specialist services whenever a general 
practitioner finds them necessary, lab- 
oratory services, necessary hospital care 
for at least 60 days. Dental and home 
nursing services are also provided but 
may be limited at the outset due to 
insufficient personnel. 

The Surgeon General of the US Public 
Health Service is the administrator, and 
he is responsible to the Federal Security 
Administrator. Decentralization of ad- 


ministration is assured by a provision 
requiring the Surgeon General to utilize 
as far as possible the services of State 
and local agencies and by the appoint- 
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ompulsory Health Insurance? 
Bill — Roads to National Health 


Author of “Behind the Mask of Medicine” 











The Road to True Demacracy 
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Courtesy of Chicago Sun. 








ment of local committees to aid in ad- 
ministration. Certain standards must be 
met by doctors and hospitals participat- 
ing in the plan, but there is no Federal 
control over hospital administration, per- 
sonnel or operation. A National Advisory 
Medical Policy Council, composed of pro- 
fessional and publi¢ members, will advise 
the Surgeon General on all standards of 
quality and on ways to stimulate effi- 
ciency and quality. 

Doctors are to receive incomes com- 
mensurate with their usual annual in- 
comes and with their skill, experience 
and responsibility. Their pay is to be 
adequate to provide an incentive for 
professional advancement. 

The bill calls for a sum to finance 
National Health Insurance which will 
be equal to 3 percent of all wages up 
to $3,600. This is approximately the sum 
now spent on medical care in this coun- 
try. This bill does not stipulate how this 
sum is to be raised, but leaves the mat- 
Previous 
measures have suggested, however, that 
this percentage of income should be paid 
half by the employee and half by the 
employer on the Social Security deduc- 
tion basis. 


ter up to Congress to decide. 
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Voluntary Insurance Inadequate 


Tus bill is the best suggestion yet to 
get good medical care to all. But it 
is meeting with tremendous opposition 
from reactionary forces in the American 
Medica] Association and from the vested 
interests of the pharmaceutical industry. 
All groups hate and resist change which 
they fear will impair their traditions and 
their economic interests. The small per- 
centage of doctors in the top income 
brackets may suffer some decline in in- 
come, but for the great majority of doc- 
tors the assurance of a stabilized income 
and of payment for all of their services 
instead of innumerable charity cases will 
be a great boon. The young doctor and 
the returning veteran doctor will be able 
to go to small communities where he is 
most needed without having ot worry 
about whether its income is sufficient 
to support him or not. 

The position of the powerful drug 
concerns, which are spending much 
money to combat the bill, is one of 
pure self-interest. Numerous experi- 
ences have shown that the people of 
the country could be supplied with all 
the medicines they require for about 

.$250,000,000 a year instead of the cur- 
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rent expenditure of $1,250,000,000. 
Then, again, consider that the patent 
medicine racket is not only scandalous- 
ly costly but is also detrimental to 
health, for people use such medicines 
fo treat themselves on the basis of 
advertising claims instead of going 
to a doctor. Under National Health 

Insurance people would not need to 
fear the cost of going to a doctor and 
would only be given the medicine they 
needed. Such early treatment is the 
only way in which preventive medicine 
ean be practiced. So often the eco- 
nomic fear under the present system 
drives people to the drug store and 
keeps them from the doctor until it is 
too late or until a disease has become 
much more serious and costly. 

The American Medical Association's 
substitute proposal for voluntary health 
insurance plans is totally inadequate. 
With 50 percent of all families normally 
earning less than 2,000 a year, it is im- 
possible to expect anything approaching 
the needed medical care under a purely 
voluntary system where costs are fixed 
regardless of income. Voluntary health 
plans which have been established in a 
Jimited way are merely an _ indication 
of what could be accomplished on a na- 
tional scale under National Health In- 
surance. Until their recent veversal, the 
American Medical Association strongly 
opposed even this elementary device for 
medical care. 

It is time for the consumer, the re- 
cipient of medical care, to be heard. He 
pays the bill, and he must decide whether 
or not he wants to correct the gross 
inequalities in distribution »f medical 
care. The Physicians Forum, a national 
organization of doctors all of whom are 
members of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, believes that the proposal made 
by President Truman for National Health 
Insurance is the only effective way to 
obtain good medical care for all the 
people in accord with American tradition. 





|More American Mormons Than 
Chinese Communists 
@ “There are more Mormons in these 
United States than there are Com- 
munists in China. The Mormon per- 
centage of our population is about 
five times as large as the Communist 
percentage of China’s population — 
even if you accept what Time maga- 
zine has called ‘the bombastic prop- 
aganda boasts’ of China’s Reds.”Cor- 
mac Shanahan in China Monthly. 
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Behind the Fascist Scenes 


THE CIANO DIARIES. Doubleday and Company. New York. 1946. 584 pp. $4.00. 
Review by DAVID J. DALLIN 


HE diaries of the Italian Foreign Minister for the war years 1939-1943 give 
a lively picture of the leading personalities of the Axis, Hitler, Mussolini, Ribben- 
trop, Goering and a few German and Italian generals. They are shown not only 
in their well-known official poses but also behind the scenes in their private lives, with 
their pettiness and intrigues, jealousy and blindness, seen in historical perspective. 
Mussolini’s two strongest emotions were: contempt for the weaklings of the 
democracies and a ferocious envy and jealousy of Hitler. The British, Mussolini says, 
“are the tired sons of a long line of rich men and they will lose their Empire.” When 
Prime Minister Chamberlain asked Mussolini to collaborate for peace, the Duce con- 


sidered it “another proof of the inertia 
of democracies.” In April, 1939, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a message proposing 
a ten-year truce. At first, Mussolini re- 
fused to read it, then he defined it as “a 
result of progressive paralysis.” When 
Sumner Welles visited Rome in March, 
1940, Ciano entered in his diary: 

“In London and in Paris there does 
not exist any of the uncompromising 
attitude which their speeches and the 
papers indicate. If they had certain 
guarantees of security, they would be 
ready to give in. ... I think, if they 
really go along this path, they are mov- 
ing toward defeat. If Hitler is still 
doubtful about when to deliver the at- 
tack, his doubts will be dispelled at 
once, when he learns from Mussolini of 
these shilly-shallyings of the democ- 
racies.” 

Toward Hitler, on the other hand, 
Mussolini felt admiration mixed with 
jealousy. Hitler kept him in the dark 
about all important political moves, and 
Mussolini, strongly offended in his pride, 
was ready to go to the extreme. When 
he decided to attack Greece in October 
1940, his greatest joy was that Hitler 
would learn about it from the news- 
papers. When Hitler attacked Russia, 
Mussolini joined him against Hitler’s 
will; but what Mussolini wished most 
strongly, was a series of defeats for 
the German armies in Russia, in order 
to see Hitler humiliated. 


According to Ciano, Germany supplied 
Finland with arms when the Soviet 
troops attacked it in December, 1939. 
Italy, not connected with Russia by any 
treaty, assisted Finland in a still greater 
degree. However, Mussolini was happy 
to denounce the Germans to their Soviet 
allies and informed the Soviet Ambas- 
sador about Germany’s attitude toward 
Finland. 

Ribbentrop was strongly hated by 
Ciano and despised by Mussolini. Un- 
like Hitler, Ribbentrop praised the So- 
viet Government after his pact with 
Molotov and was at first reluctant when 
Hitler was inclining toward rupture with 
Russia. 


Arrer a speech by President Roose- 
velt in October, 1941, Ribbentrop “dur- 
ing a big lunch, attacked Roosevelt: ‘I 
have given orders to the press to always 
write ‘Roosevelt, the Jew’; I wish to 
make one prophecy 
ued—that man will be 


Ribbentrop contin- 
stoned in the 
Capitol by his own people.’ I believe— 
Ciano remarks—that Roosevelt will die 
of old age, because experience teaches 
me not to give much credit to Ribben- 
trop’s prophecies.” After a great con- 
ference of the Italian leaders in April, 
1942, with Hitler and Ribbentrop, Ciano 
remarks about the illusions of the Ger- 
mans: “America is a big bluff: this slo- 
gan is repeated by every one, big and 
little, in the conference rooms and in the 
antichambers. The thought of what the 
Americans can and will do disturbs them 
all and the Germans shut their eyes in 
order not to see.” 

When the time arrived for Hitler’s 
attack on Russia, he did not confer with 
Italy, nor did he ask for Mussolini’s 
opinion. It was only through a secret 
channel that the great ally of Germany 
learned about the decision to start a war 
in the East. For the Italians, the attack 
on Russia was one in a long row of sen- 
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Count Ciano 


sations. They were tired of sensations 
and Admiral Ricardi said to Ciano: “The 
only thing that might still surprise me 
would be finding a pregnant man; aside 
from this, we have seen everything.” 

It seems that Ciano did not know very 
much about Russia and the German-Rus- 
sian relations. He mentions rumors about 
separate peace feelers, but no exact facts 
are given. What he reports, however, 
about Helfand (who directed the Soviet 
Embassy in Rome early in 1940) is quite 
interesting and so far unknown. On July 
14, 1940, Ciano makes the following 
entry into his diary: 

“Helfand has to return to Moscow, 
but he sniffs the odor of the firing squad, 
That is why he has asked for help to 
escape to America, where he will leave 
his family, and, I believe, stay himself. 
He is a keen and intelligent man, whose 
long contact with bourgeois civilization 
has made a complete bourgeois of him. 
Under the stress of imminent misfortune 
all his Jewish blood has come to the 
surface. He has become extremely ob- 
liging and does nothing but bow and 
scrape. But he wishes to save his family 
and his daughter, whom he adores. He 
fears their deportation more than death 
for himself. This is very human and 
very beautiful.” 

It is strange that this important and 
interesting book published by one of the 
well-known publishing houses and edited 
by Hugh Gibson does not contain any 
index, which is indispensable to a polit- 
ical writer as well as to the general 
reader. 


ATTENTION—BOOK PUBLISHERS! 
Anniversary Book Section 


With the March 16th issue of The 
New Leader, there will be a_ special 
section devoted to reviews of the cream 
of the winter book crop. 

Publishers wishing to advertise in this 
special section will please have copy 
in by March 5. 





NORTON MEDICAL 
AWARD FOR 1947 


W. W. Norton & Company announce 
that they are now inviting manuscripts 
to be considered for the Norton Medical 
Award for 1947. The award is for $3,500 
and is offered to encourage the writing 
of books on medicine and the medical 
profession for the layman. 
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Lessons of Modern War 


Review by CLARENCE A. MANNING 


ARMS AND POLICY. 1939-1944. By 
Hoffman Nickerson, New York, Put- 
nam, 1945, pp. xi+356. 


Ir is almost a certainty that this book 
will receive far less attention than it 
deserves, for it deals, like the preceding 
books of the same author, with the 
philosophy of war. This is an impor- 
tant subject, but one that is consistently 
disregarded, especially in the United 
States, where discussion as to the size 
and form of an army are far more fre- 
quent than discussions of what an army, 
any army, is supposed to accomplish. 

Major Nickerson summarizes the mili- 
tary lessons of the war and treats of 
the importance of the various new weap- 
ons and tactics insofar as they affect 
or modify the underlying principles of 
strategy and tactics up to the use of 
the atomic bomb. He shows furthermore 
how these weapons and practices and 
the whole course of history since the in- 
troduction of the mass army and com- 
pulsory military service since the French 
Revolution have brought the present im- 
passe, where even unconditional surren- 
der can insure neither the destruction of 
the defeated nor a reconciliation that 
will allow the world to go along a peace- 
ful course. 

As might be expected, the author is 
bitterly opposed to most of the argu- 
ments for compulsory military training. 
He is equally opposed to the general de- 
structive bombing that has taken place 





from the air, for he recognizes that th 
hate created by such methods may mop 
than outweigh the strategic purposy 
gained by them for the moment. 

Writing as a reactionary and a Chris. 
tian, the author is bitterly opposed 4 
the power ‘of interest and bankers apj 
also to the proletarianization of society 
and he looks back with an almost nop. 
talgic longing to those days when wy 
was limited, when armies became litt) 
more than police, and widespread devas. 
tation was reduced to a minimum. Ther 
have been such periods when the ‘worl 
was more or less stabilized. That’is ny 
true today, but unless some stabilizatig, 
can be brought about, there can be » 
hope for humanity and it is difficy 
to see how any settlement can be reached, 
once the Western tradition under whid 
European civilization developed : is: 
pudiated by the Soviet Union. 

The final chapters on the futuré po. 
icy of the United States and especially 
the peroration are admirable. They ' wil 
not appealto many people especially of 
the moderate rights and lefts, the vey 
ones who are most disconcerted by th 
present situation. They may declare th 
book the work of an idealist or wor 
but the facts which it contains are skill. 
fully and forcefully marshalled and th: 
author has attacked a fundamental prob. 
lem which is too often overlooked. ‘That 
is why it is well to view the war against 
the desires of mankind for the future, 








Historical Novels 


Review by HANS KOHN 


DAISY KENYON. By Elizabeth Jane- 
way. New Yorw: Doubleday Doran, 
1945. $2.50. 

TWILIGHT ON THE DANUBE. By 
F. C. Weiskopf. New York: Knopf, 
1946. $3.00. 


Miss JANEWAY has set herself an 
ambitious goal, to write an historical 
novel dealing with an America getting 
ready for entering the war and with the 
constant cross-currents in Washington 
in the crucial and crowded years from 
1940 to 1942. It is good sometimes to 
aim high. For a young author it is not 
damaging to fail to attain her goal. Per- 
haps there is not yet sufficient distance 
to the immediate past, to visualize it in 
such concrete form as to bring it to life. 
Probably a short novel is too slender a 
structure for such a goal under any cir- 
cumstances. And Miss Janeway offers 
us in addition to the picture of America 
at war the well-known triangle situation, 
this time a woman between two men. 

Miss Janeway has undoubtedly the 
gift of writing and of psychological 
analysis. Of her three main characters, 
two are not without interest, Daisy Ken- 
yon, the successful and pretty career 
woman who lives in Greenwich Village, 
and Dan O’Mara, a highly successful 
Irish lawyer who has worked up to the 
top of his profession and who has been 
for the last eight years Miss Kenyon’s 
lover. In the novel he loses her to 
Peter Lapham. It is difficult to under- 
stand why, because if there ever was 
a pale and uninteresting figure in a love 
story, Peter is it. Yet Dan O’Mara comes 
fully to life and his domestic situation 
results in several vivid scenes which 
show that Miss Janeway commands dra- 
matic impact and can keep the interest 
of the reader. This, her second novel, 
is still a promise. 

Mr. Weiskopf is a more experienced 
writer. The historical period with which 
he deals has almost become a cliche: the 
last years of Francis Joseph’s reign, of 
the Hapsburg monarchy in its graceful 
and tired twilight, Vienna and the Dan- 
ube, Prague and the rising Czech na- 
tionalism: all that has been told many 
times, and the present novel hardly adds 
any new facet. Yet the period is so full 
of color and charm that one can bear 
with one more effort to evoke it, es- 
pecially as all that has come after has 
been no improvement. In the last years 


of the monarchy life was on the whok 
more civilized and less brutal than a 
any time since its disappearance. Thu 
all books dealing with that period, in 
cluding this one, have a touch of no 
talgic sweetness, though Mr. Weiskopl 
himself is too young to have known per 
sonally “the good old times” before 1914 

With him, as with Miss Janeway, th 
historical part is only background tos 
love story. Mr. Weiskopf is more su 
cessful in his love story than in th 
evocation of the background. While thit 
remains pale, in spite of the introdue 
tion of some prominent historical figures, 
the men and women of his love stor 
come fully .to life and hold the interes 
of the reader. The main plot fits wel 
in with the background: it is the mellow 
autumnal love of an aging man, a greil 
connoisseur of women, for a _ young 
woman. Interwoven with it are th 
often tumultus lives and loves of his 
children and grandchildren, the confi 
of generations and their deep affinity, 
the eager search for the excitement ami 
meaning of life, and the boredom and 
resignaton inseparable from it. M. 
Weiskopf has promised future novel 
which will deal with life in Prague 
Vienna after the dissolution of Francs 
Joseph’s monarchy, and which may take 
up the fortunes and misfortunes whith 
befell the younger generation of the 
present novel. 


THE GREAT CONSPIRACY, by fe: 
low-travelers Michael Sayers and 
Albert E. Kahn, is subtitled “The 
Secret War Against Soviet Russia.” 
Orville Prescott in the N.Y. Time 
comments that it reads as if it were 
published in Moscow, and that it is 
not objective. Why ask Communist 
or the devotees of Stalin to be ob 
jective? But what I want to sugges 
to Little, Brown, which is, theorett 
cally, a capitalist firm, is that they 
get William Henry Chamberlin, ™) 
any one of a dozen authors I can sus 
gest, to write a book for them which 
would really be sensational—entitled 
“The Great Conspiracy—The Secret 
War of Soviet Russia Against Demo 
racy.” But Agnus Cameron would 
approve, and he has sold Little, Bro} 
,on the idea that there is gold in the} 











| Red Hills —L.M.O. 
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From HENRY ZOLAN 

To the Editor: 

OR Messrs. Buell and Chamberlin 
Fi must be neurologically unfor- 

tunate to have to suppress in pub- 
lic the obscenity which weeks, editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly, deserves. Their 
letters will have an effect, of course. 

But how much more effective if a 
Jeague of writers were to spring to life 
and come down on all the Weekses like 
a ton of bricks! How much longer is 
this sort of muscovization to go on? 
When are writers going to do more than 
just politely beef about outrages which 
symbolize the growing degradatior. of 
our democratic culture? When are pub- 
licists to be liberated from the fallacy 
that it is bad to attack Communism be- 
cause Hitler and Mussolini did and Rus- 
gia was our ally? 

Before it’s too late, Messrs. Chem- 
berlin and Buell must organize a Jeague 
(a really independent one this time) 
of liberal writers, speakers, artists, 
scientists. The two have the prestige 
and ability to attract a vast and grate- 
ful audience. The Atlantic’s well pub- 
licized insult to American decency will 
provide splendid motivation. 

The members will orient each other in 
relation to: 

a) The imminence of totalitarianism 
in the United States. 

b) The necessity for expanding de- 
mocracy in order to preserve it. 

Many of them may be aware of a and 
b. What they are apparently not so 
conscious of is the urgency of organized 
action: 

1—Pressure on all totalitarian-tainted 
periodicals, writers and speakers. They 
must be taught the dangers of what 
they are doing. 

2—Pressure on all native reaction- 
aries by showing that the uncompro- 
mising resistance of any progressive 
force is a move toward what they may 
not desire. I don’t think this would be 
as hopeless as some would imagine. 

3—Contact all liberal organizations 
80 that they can help to publicize the 
statements of the league. 

4—Support as a group all liberal 
causes with meetings, letters to the 
press, etc. 





More and more | find that people need 
to learn of what democracy means. You 
know how depressing it is to find so 
many liberals (even in the Liberal 
Party) unconsciously carrying some 
taint of totalitarian propaganda. Many 
of them don’t even knoy that PM, The 
Nation, The New Republic, The Post (at 
least in its two digest pages) are fellow- 
traveling publications. The New Leader 
is the only paper I know that does a con- 
sistent job of exposure. W‘th the league 
in action much of The New Leader's 
material will reach great audiences. 

A swell job can be done on the air 
by liberal radio commentators, exposing 
the fellow-travelers even if their names 
may not be mentioned. This will have 
to be balanced, of course, by exposure 
of all other reactionaries. 

Town Hall could be interested in a 
debate, “How to Prevent Totalitarian- 
ism in the United States,” between two 
f.ilow-travelers and two liberals—-the 
line-up is most important. Our liberals 
can go to town on an explanation of 
the dangers of following the communist 
line, of 100 percent appeasement, of 
communism as a catalytic agent of 
American fascism (look what they’re do- 
ing to the Catholics, for instance), of 
the possible merger of all the world’s 
iotalitarian forces of all kinds, of what 
is meant by a truly democratic line. 

An excellent opportunity will be pre- 
sented when the liberals are accused 
of ved-baiting. They can with a note 
of sadness prove how necessary it is to 
denude especially those evils which 
carry democratic disguises. 

And how about the writers getting 
together on a book that will dissect 
all these masked flunkeys of dialectic 
imperialism? All other works of this 
sort are incomplete and out of date, 

Naturally I should be happy to assist 
in every way possible. What makes this 
league so necessary is that so. many 
people don’t know how much they need 
it. Organization will free the most con- 
scious and most active liberals from 
the cynicism that results inevitably from 
the present situation in which the too 
little that is being done is too much 
for the too few who do it. 











When Will the Dissolved Comintern 


Be Really Dissolved ? 


From FRANKLIN J. ANDERSON 
To the Editor: 


Derexvine Britain against Soviet 
charges at the UNO Assembly, Ernest 
Bevin made several statements which, I 
think, have received too little editorial 
tomment. Suppose that MacArthur has 
made a speech in defense of the Amer- 
ican troops in China, Korea and Japan, 
and suppose that the words “American 
Government” are substituted for “Brit- 
ish Government,” then read the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The danger to the peace of the world 
has been the incessant propaganda from 
Moscow against the British Government, 
and the incessant utilization of the Com- 
Munist parties in every country in the 
world as a means to attack the British 
Government as if no friendship between 
Us existed. That is the danger to the 
peace of the world which sets us one 
against another. It is this suspicion that 
tauses misunderstandings and makes us 
Wonder what is the motive behind it.” 

These words hit the nail on the head. 
In 1943 Stalin was supposed to hav~ dis- 
Solved the Comintern, an act which only 
Tobbed the Nazis of a chance to utilize 
" for prapaganda purposes to spiit the 
Working unity of the Big Three, who 
Were then driving the Nazi beast to its 
lair, . 

In spite of the so-called dissolution, 
the Comintern has incessantly continued 
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to function in every country in the world 
including ours. 

It would be well for Stalin to come 
out and disown his Communist lackeys 
throughout the world and tell them that 
they are on their own and that they 
have to expect no help or sympathy from 
Moscow if and when the various govern- 
ments take steps to dissolve the Commu- 
nist parties when they become so ob- 
streperous as to endanger the internal 
peace of any nation so concerned. 

Such a declaration on Stalin’s part, 
combined with the assurance of the UNO 
that no encroachments will be made upon 
Russia’s prewar borders, would lay the 
basis for an enduring peace throughout 
the world. 


Practical Suggestion 


From M. M. SHNEY 
To the Editor: 


There is one thing I would like to say: 
The value of the New Leader is far 
greater than of current importance. I 
think that I am not the only one who 
wants to keep most of the numbers for 
reference, and The New Leader should 
be printed in the format of the “World 
Events,” which can be put into a binder. 
The shortage of housing and space in 
a home does not permit the keeping of 
the New Leader in its present format. 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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The Strike Wave 


From ALEXANDER SHEVIK 
To the Editor: 


Tue present strike movement in the 
USA is probably the most extensive one 
in the history of labor. There were 
moments, for instance during general 
strikes, when larger masses were in- 
volved, and there were single strikes 
which lasted for many months. But it 
seems that work stoppages on such a 
scale and for such a period as are pre- 
vailing now have never occurred before. 

This strike wave with the most power- 
ful trade unions in the lead is also con- 
spicuous for its successful results. This 
is obviously due not only to favorable 
economic circumstances, but also to the 
discipline and daring of the unions. Yet 
in the midst of these successes certain 
facts which are now appearing on the 
surface should not be overlooked. 

The favorable circumstances will not 
last forever. When the wind blows in 
the other direction the split in the trade 
unions may imperil all the successes that 
have now been won. Steps toward unity 
have a better chance of success during 
an uptrend than during a decline. The 


‘hard task of cooperation between dis- 


agreeing partners is more easily accom- 
plished in an offensive than in a retreat. 

But even though the present economic 
situation is favorable to labor, the em- 
ployers are not beaten. They fight back, 
and their fists are anything but velvet- 
gloved. Their new stratagem consists in 
granting wage raises under the condition 
that prices will be increased. This im- 
plies considerable disadvantages to the 
unions. 

Trade unions have to represent work- 
ers not only as producers, but alSo as 
consumers. Therefore, price increases, 
apart from their trend toward inflation, 
are unacceptable to labor because they 
eradicate with one hand what was 
achieved with the other .What is much 
more important, they antagonize other 
consumer groups. If the cost of living 
increases, allegedly because of wage 
raises, labor will inevitably appear in 
the eyes of other consumers as another 
pressure group which derives its advan- 
tages at the cost and to the detriment 
of the rest of the people. 

This problem will lose its acuteness 
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when the economy gets back to normal 
and when arbitrary manipulations of 
prices are barred by the free play of 
supply and demand. But as long ag 
price ceilings are prescribed — and 
changed—by law, trade unions should 
never agree to wage raises combined 
with price increases. From the view- 
point of long-term labor policy, dis- 
regarding these facts would be a great 
mistake. 
Washington. 





5.0.8. FROM THE SUBWAYS 
From DAISY STAK 
To the Editor: 


Travenine in the New York sub- 
ways has become a major adventure. 
During the rush hours, getting into a 
train without liberal application of el- 
bows and shoulders is out of the ques- 
tion. 

The other day, fighting my way into 
a train, I was lifted from the ground 
by the onrushing crowd, and was car- 
vied into the car with my feet in the 
air. At the next station, two men tried 
to get out, while several others were 
trying to get in. A quarrel ensued, and 
as the train pulled out, fists were flying 
on the platform. A few stations later, 
an ugly argument started between Ne- 
groes and whites who could not get out 
of the train, and had to ride beyond their 
destination. Such things happen every 
day in every train. 

This is more than lack of comfort. 
When in the morning people lose their 
tempers and work themselves into nasty 
moods, this is a bad inauguration of the 
working day and a bad stimulant for our 
overwrought nerves. Yet nobody seems 
to care. 

As long as the war was on this had 
to be endured. Today there is no justifi- 
cation for a situation that can be im- 
proved by the simple device of running 
more trains, since the subway lines are 
not working to their full technical capac- 
ity. In the long run, however, growing 
New York requires more adequate meas- 
ures, 

It might be a good idea for the new 
Mayor to start working on such plans. 
And to step on it. 

New York. 





Atomic Untruths 


From ALFRED KOHLBERG 


To the Editor: 


Ox» who travels around the world 
today (as I did in the last three months) 
finds every conversation on world affairs 
beginning or ending with the atomic 
bomb. There was even a new night club 
named the “Atom Bomb” in Shanghai 
last December. Everybody fears the 
atom bomb, though few are definite in 
their fears. The Communist press every- 
where professes to fear that America 
will use it against Russia. They quote 
Molotov as accusing Secretary of State 
Byrnes of holding it as a threat over 
diplomatic negotiations. To the Russians 
and their admirers American imperialism 
armed with the atom bomb is the threat 
that faces the “peace-loving” nations. 
To the non-Communist American, this 
is such utter nonsense that he wonders 
what’s back of it. He knows of no 
American imperialists with any voice 
in American affairs; he knows only the 
America that is getting rid of the Philip- 
pines faster than the Filipinos would 
like, an America that would like to get 
rid of Puerto Rico. He wonders if the 
Communists, following past custom, are 
accusing America of what they actually 
have in mind to do on their own. Only 
too well he remembers their charges of 
contemplated aggression on the part 
of Finland, ot the Baltic States, of poor, 
defeated Poland and of China. He re- 
members Hitler’s similar charges against 
Czechoslovakia, against Poland, and 
against the Balkan countries, and he is 
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acquiring some of the suspicion that 
heretofore was Russia’s prerogative only, 
Drunk with the success of their “frac- 
tions” or “cells” in the United States 
Government, particularly the State De- 
partment and in the press, the Commu- 
nists are unwittingly “protesting too 
much.” 

The truth is that everywhere in the 
world people fear the atomic bomb only 
in the hands of Russia. None fear Costa 
Rica or Switzerland as its possessor; 
none fear Britain or the United States 
or Canada as its possessor; but they 
all fear that soft-headedness or treachery 
may give it to Russia. And rightly or 
wrongly, they all think Russia would 
use it. For they all see Russia’s mil- 
lions of dollars and pesos and yen and 
rupees and pounds being used to finance 
puppet parties and a puppet press in 
their midst, and each fears that his 
own country is on Russia’s list for 
“liberation.” 

Egypt and Iran and China, who 
couldn’t manufacture an atomic bomb 
anyway, don’t want the secret. Switzer- 
land and Holland and France; who might, 
don’t want it either, unless we are 
foolish enough to give to to Russia. 
They would be perfectly satisfied to have 
the United States and Canada and 
Britain keep it, except that they fear 
these countries may not be able to pre- 
vent leaks to Russia’s all-pervasive in- 
telligence service. What is the answer? 
Nobody knows, but all fear that the 
present lack of frankness and truthful- 
ness in approaching the problem bodes 
ill for a sound solution. 
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© COLORFUL LOOT : 

Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 

“LUTE SONG.” By Sidney How- 
ard and Will Irwin. From the 

Chinese play “Pi Pa Ki.” Music 

by Raymond Scott. Lyrics by 

Bernard Hanighen. Directed by 

John Houseman. Scenery, cos- 

tumes and lighting by Robert 

Edmond Jones. Presented by 

Michael Myerberg. — At the 

Plymouth Fheatre. 

If cloth of gold and exotic color- 
ings could make a play—in cos- 
tumes posed, in gay procession, 
in pseudo-Oriental dance — “Lute 
Song” would be excellent drama. 
Triple umbrellas; phoenixes that 
fight; a ‘iving pyramid of Chinese 
gods in an arm-waving pattern; 


is an evening that outvies “the 
field of the cloth of gold” prt 
legended story. Perhaps, with si- 
lence, that would suffice. 
But there is conversation. 
and there, a line like 
sovereign remedy for 
of optimism”; 


Here 
“Life is a 
the disease 
but mainly banal, 
unmoving. The story, also, does 
not move—either itself or the 
audience. In fact, the Freedly- 
Reeves “History of the Theatre” 
says of the play that “its lugu- 
brious story of filial piety is rather 
sickening to the western mind.” 
The two adapters could not trans- 
form it into a happier drive. 

The devoted daughter (in-law) 
is the role of Mary Martin, who 
must sing sad lyrics and take on 
piteous airs—to which her mis- 
chief spirit is il! attuned. But the 
writers themselves seem no nearer 
an understanding or a capture of 
the mood. Act II opens with the 
husband — now chief magistrate, 
but torn from his wife — putting 
aside his lute with the words: 
“The breeze has died. The air is 
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flat and stale. Take away that 
| fan”’—just when one might wish 
for a freshening fan-flirt. (If the 
order is intended as an after-irri- 
_ tation, the direction there is feeble 
indeed.) Later, the authors give 
evidence that they think the 
“Middle Kingdom” is the central 
part of China: the whole of China 
was to the Chinese the “Middle 
Kingdom” of the world! 

These may seem <letails, but 
they point the basic failure to cap- 
ture any essence of the drama. 
There is more fun in watching 
the play at the downtown Chinese 
| theatre, in its own language. The 
present dialogue, and the songs, 
straining for the Chinese beauty 
of simplicity, succeed merely in 
co-siars | being simple. Augustin Duncan 
Tufts andj as the father, and McKay Morris 
with | aS. the exalted villain, fit their 
roles; but the major parts are mis- 
cast; the crowding of pageantry 
| becomes both pretentious and 
boring. All the venturers have 
brought back to justify their 
Oriental journey is—what might 
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rejoice a merchant—a few thou- 
sand yards of colored cloth.—It 
is high time someone produced a 
freshened version of the Hazleton- 
Benrimo delightful Chinese fan- 
tasy, “The Yellow Jacket.” 

AT LOEW'S THEATRES 

Loew’s neighborhood theatres 
“in person” holiday shows 
Tuesday evening in addition to 
double feature attractions on the 
screen. 

Doodles Weaver will 
the stage show at the Fairmount. 
Other acts include Tanner and 
Swift, Bory] Margo, and the Kayos. 

The Coney Island will present Bob 
and Me- 
and Jack 


headline 


the Samuels, 
Ladell. 


Benny the | 


Baker will handle 
Others on the bill include Keith 
Clark, and Mary Barnett and Roy. 
The New Rochelle will feature 
Chuck and Chuckles, Frank Mar- 
lowe, Magic Arnolds, Eleanor 
Bowers and Elsa Greenwell. 

The Delancey will offer Don Ar- 
res, Henry Hillman, Sally Masalle, 
and Luck and Lucky. Roy Davis, 
Charles and Vera Raymond, Sid 
Krofft, and Elizabeth’s Canines 
will take over at the Premier, 
while the Willard will show Arthur 
Boran, Smiles and Smiles, Alan 
Ciay, Marsha Carroll, and the An- 
dantes. The 46th Street will pre- 
sent Billy Van, Burton and Janet, | 
Ruth Wayne, and Two Jacks. 

Eddie Lambert Company, Pat 
Hogan, the Crawfords, and Tom! 
and Betty Waters will handle the | 
stage show at the Boulevard. Sully | 








and Thomas, Rex Ford, Palermo 
Dogs, Gloria Elwood, and the 
Arthurs will be featured at the 
Commodore. 





HOT WINTER | 


“JANUARY THAW.” Adapted by | 
William Roos ol the novel by | 
Ezra Stone. Set by Watson 
Bellamy Partridge. Staged by 
Barratt. Presented by Michael 
Todd. At the Golden Theatre. 
There’s lots of fun in this com- 

edy of country housing shortage. 


Comedians 


Betty Hutton and Barry Fitzgeraf 
make merry in “Stork Club” at 
Brooklyn Paramount. 





| Being in the country, there’s lq 


of corn, too; but pleasantly pw 
fered. You see, the Gages frog 
New York City have bought a 
remodelled an old Connecticy 
farm-house, and are settling dow 
happily for Pop Gage to write hij 
new novel. The deed permits th 
old owners to live in the how 
for the rest of their lives; but thy 
disappeared some six years ag 
and are doubtless dead. So Mn 
Gage figured; but the Rockwood 
reappear, and move back in. 
Three Gage children, includis 
one engaged girl: one Rockwol 
overgrown boy. There’s room { 
lots of comedy, and Ezra Stow 


| makes the most of what the auth# 


gives him, including Mrs. Rok 
wood’s reconversion of the lam 
land flower pot Mrs. Gage ha 
made of coffee-grinder, spice bu 
and chamber pot. The acting—li 
the play itself—is uneven; Robe 
Keith as Pop Gage and Chars 
Middleton as Pop Rockwood ma 
an interesting contrast, until 

city man yields. While it som 
times stretches hard for a laug 

there’ s many a deserved chuckle if 
“January Thaw.” J.T.8 





Our First 2-for-t Wonder Show of 1946 


ote 


LAKE-TUFTS-CAULFIELD 
“Miss SUSIE | a 
SLAGLES 


with Billy De Wolfe 
Renny McEvoy 
d 


LILLIAN GISH 


DARAMOUNT oss 


Midnight Feature Nightly 





LIKE THIS LEADS TO 
ALICE 


FAYE * 


DANA 


On Stage! - - 


Extra! 


| Now ROX 





= 


i @ TODAY NEW YORK WILL KNOW WHY LOVE § 


MURDER! 


LINDA 


- ANDREWS * DARNELL 


IF ALLEN ANGEL 


20th CENTURY-FOX Picture 
Produced sad Directed by OTTO PREMINGER 


IN PERSON! 


THE BRAZILIAN BOMBSHELL 


CARMEN MIRANDA 
. and her Sister AURORA MIRANDA 
RICHARD & FLORA STUART * NESTOR CHAYR® 
ARCHIE ROBBINS 
| The New March of Time: “LIFE WITH BABY” | 


DOORS OPEN AT 10 A.M. 
7th Avenue at 50th Street 
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of ‘Born Yesterday”: Will Not Die Tomorrow 











—-Dorothy Stone 









' Fitzgerall 
; Club” at 
ount. 


One of the leading players in the 
Victor Herbert musical “The Red 


there’s ki 
antly profi 





yages frail Mill” at the 46th Street Theatre. | mistress. But Billie’s pipsqueak 
ype — oe a is a poor substitute for language; 
JONNCCUE 4, " she must hobnob with Senators’ 
ttling dow TARS AND SPARS" AT wives—-Harry has a deai to put 
to a LOEW'S STATE THEATRE through—and Harry picks up a 
permits 0 ia Pic s’ “Tars reporter come for an _ interview 
| the how aE? starvinge Alfred Drake Pr and sets him down to teach Billie 
es; but thal “Pv ing sensation of “Oklahoma”),| Savoir faire. Billie decides to 
‘ty singing sensation 0 ahoma”), : . 

years UE yanet Blair and Mare Platt now at| teach the man savoir vivre. Judy 
a ey a Loew’s State Theatre. “Tars and| Holliday, in the part, makes us| 
k i % Spars” brings to the screen the think she paced : s ; 
ack In. Coast Guard stage musical of the A little yearning is a dangerous 
n, includ <ome title nliicls played to more | thing. Billie can’t get her man by 
e Rockwool then 5.000.000 spectators in a re- body thrusts; therefore, she looks 
’s_ room fe cently completed nation-wide tour.| iMto his books, and pretends to 
Ezra Stow The supporting cast includes Sid hearken to his words. Willy-nilly, 
t the authe Caner. comic of the onal Cond ideas slip into Billie. As Harry 
Mrs. Row Git rales io wana and Jeff Tien has covered some of his deals— 
f the lam _— B ~|126 junk yards, to be precise—by 
Gage ha “a : putting control in Billie’s name, 
r, spice be Film was directed by Alfred E.| when she discovers Harry’s a 
acting—liggme Green and produced by Milton H.| social menace it’s easy for her to 
ven: Robet Bren with the cooperation of the cramp his ample style. Then is 
and Charme United States Coast Guard. laid bare the mystery, why her 





kwood malt 






















On stage, an all-star gagregation 


st, until ti of entertainers has been assembled 
ile it som for the week. Jackie Coogan will 
for a laug share headline honors with Migu- 


»d chuckle wf elito Valdes, America’s outstanding 
J. 7.8. fi Latin-American singer. Jane Kean, 
Broadway’s musical comedy sing- 


ing comedienne; Ben Beri, juggler; 


elty’ dancing act, 
vaudeville roster. 


PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 
Musical Director: 
Sunday Afternoon, February 17, 
at 3:00 (Broadcast over CBS) 
Soloist: 


Symphony No. 1 C minor 


Speaker: Kenneth Spencer 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 1 
in A major 


Variations on a Nursery Air, 
for Orchestra and Piano 
Obbligato ccm. 


Soloist: Alexander Brailow sky, 
Pianist 

- “Memories of a Child’s Sunday 

Y LOVE § (1st performance) 

Symphony No. 5 


ano Concerta No. 2 
in C minor 


RNELL 


Soloist: Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Violinist 
IL ‘Memories of a Child’s Sunday” 
| Roy Harris 


Violin Concerto in D major 





The Nelson Sisters, Angels of the 
T , and The Samuels, a nov- 
complete the 


PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
Artur Rozinski 


Louise Meiszner, Pianist 
(Winner of the Leventritt Award) 
= Brahms 
“A Lincoln Portrait? semcm Copland 


.. Enesco 


... ohnanyi 
Thursday Evening, Feb. 21, at 8:45 
Friday Afternoon, Feb. 22, at 2:30 


Roy Harris 
ial Prokofieff 


‘vetey-ahersees Rachmaninoff 
aturday Evening, Feb. 23, at 8:45 


Tchaikovsky 


A LITTLE YEARNING 
Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
“BORN YESTERDAY.” By Gar- 
son Kanin. Staged by the author. 
Set by Donald Oenslager. Pre- 
sented by Max Gordon. At the 
Lyceum Theatre. 

There’s a swirl without pause iz 
the Washington daze of hi-jacker 
Harry, come up from his junk- 
cart to fifty million dollars and an 
expensive doll—he calls her his 
dumb broad—and a cascade of 
laughter through the evening. 
It‘s a farce about a holdover from 
War I gangster days coming slap 
up against the social consciousness 
after World War II. Not even 
bribing a Senator can save the 
millionaire from being junked. 
Watching big shot Harry and 
his beguiling Billie—is fun. Paul 
from the chorus—is fun. Paul 
Douglas carries the role along at 
a tremendous pace, pouring out 
energy like uranium ready for the 
bomb. He sweeps into the most 
luxurious hotel-room in Washing- 
ton — Donald Oenslager’s riotous 
onslaught upon quiet taste—with 
attendants, barber, manicurist, and 


journalist boy never took what she 
so lavishly offered: he is, of course, 
preserving her for matrimony and 
the play for Hollywood. 

So long as the play is not taken 
seriously, it’s lively farce. Here 
and there, as in the sad lawyer’s 


A 1945 CREATION ... 


Artists release, 


Caesar. 





Not exactly, Vivian Leigh. is 
dressed in a style popular in 48 B.C. In the new United 
“Caesar and Cleopatra,"’ this lovely 
lady of the screen plays the part of the sixteen year 
old queen of Egypt, Cleopatra. The picture took twenty 
months to make and approximately 6,000,000 dollars 
to produce. The principals of the company journeyed 
from London to Egypt so they might be shown in 
battle scenes in front of the pyramids near Cairo. The 
cast includes Claude Rains who plays the part of 


Newcomer 





Joan Caulfield, new Paramount 
star, who makes her film debut in 
“Miss Susie Slagle” at the Para- 


mount T heatre. 


THE RAND 800K STORE 
CAN SUPPLY ALL YOUR 
BOOK NEEDS! 


(a (| 


THEATRE CUILD PRODUCTIONS 


> 








A New Musical Play 











CORNELL AND MILLER 
PRESENT "ANTIGONE" 
Katharine Cornell in association 
with Gilbert Miller will present 
Jean Anouilh’s “Antigone” for the 





sad-soak closing lines, it insists on 
a message. Then it is, to put it 


politely, the bunk. What man 
who’s made fifty million today, 
when called a Fascist, would pro- 
test because “That’s some kind of 
guinea, isn’t it? I come from Jer- 
sey City!” The lawyer warns 
Harry that “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing,” meaning that 
Billie will double-cross him for the 
radical reporter. We are supposed 
to believe that she has become 
socially conscious, and acting 
wisely and patriotically for the 
country’s good. The fact is that 
she acts emotionally as ever, 
but her brain has been quickened 
just enough to make her think 
she’s right (or her hero is right) 
without sense enough to weigh 
and balance: easy and intolerant 
prey for any propaganda. — It’s 
much better (for Garson Kanin et 


is 


as 


al., as well as Harry) if we just 
forget the “message” and enjoy 
the farce. Then “Born Yesterday” 


will not die tomorrow. 





first time in New York Monday 
evening at the Cort Theatre. The 
actress-manager has the title role. 
Cedric Hardwicke is cast opposite 
her as Creon, king of Thebes. The 
adaptation is by Lewis Galantiere 
and Guthrie McClintic is directing. 
The opening night curtain will rise 
at 8:40 oclock. 

The featured players are Bertha 
Belmore, Horace Braham, Ruth 
Matteson, Wesley Addy, and Geo. 
Mathews. Completing the cast are 
Merle Maddern, Oliver Cliff, 
Michael Higgins, David J. Stewart, 
and Albert Biondo. Raymond Sovey 
designed the scenery and Valentina 
the costumes. 

Monday’s opening marks Miss 
Cornell’s fifteenth production in fif- 
teen years as America’s only act- 
ress-manager. For activity alone 
this record would command atter- 
tion but her 
sents far more than volume. 
of the fifteen have been success- 
ful, seven enough so to take trans- 
continental tours. Only two were 
withdrawn after tryout and only 
two others failed to run in New 
York. 

“Antigone” 
nells first 


is also Miss Cor- 


association with Mr. 








“A MUSICAL HIT!” 
{ —WALTER WINCHELL | 


JOHN C. WILSON presents 


| THE DAY 
BEFORE SPRING || 


Music by FREDERICK LOEWE 
Books and lyrics by 
ALAN JAY LERNER 





ER Symphony Cf es Prokofieff 
- THEATRE PARTIES 
A AN trade anions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
DA Mestec when planninz theatre 
CHAYRE Parties to do so through Ber 
"ard Feinman. Manager of the 
sABY” | NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
all DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
. Co f0nquin 4-4622, New Leader 


y trical Department. 7 East 
; 15th Street, 





New York City. | 


Irene Manning Bill Johnson 
John Archer 
DANCES by ANTONY TUDOR 


NATIONAL Theatre, W. 4lst Street 
Eves. 8:30; Mats. Sat. & Feb. 22, 2:30 





| THEATRE INCORPORATED 
} presents 


GERTRUDE 


LAWRENCE 


RAYMOND 


MASSEY 
PYGMALION 


| by BERNARD SHAW 
| Staged by 

CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
BARRYMORE, W. 47th St. 


EVENINGS 6:30. Mats. Wednesday 
| Saturday and February 22, 2:30. 








achievement repre- | 
Most | 











Music by JEROME KERN. Book & 
Based 
ZIEGFELD. THEA 
\ Eves. 8:30 Sharp. 











“A DELIGHT TO WATCH!” _ 
—GIBBS, New Yorker 


SHOW BOAT 


haetes by Cocan TEIN 
on the novel by EDNA FER: haged by HASSARD SHORT 
S4th Street & 6th Avenue. 
Matinees 


2nd 


Circle 5-5200. 
Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 Sharp. 


r CAROUSEL 


P . : Music by RICHARD RODGE 
Miller since she became her own J] gook & isrics by OSCAR WAMMERST EIN. 24 
manager. Prior to that the dis- Directed by ROCKER BAGO 


es by AGNES de MILLE 
with Jotun Natt, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Jotnson, Effie Afton 
MAJESTIC W. 4ith St. Mats. Thurs, & Sat. 


tinguished producer had presented | 
her in three of her most successful | 
vehicles, “Casanova,” “The Age of | 








The Musical Hit 


Innocence,” and “Dishonored Lady. ge 
| OKLAHOMA! 


“ADVENTURE” IN 2nd WEEK Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
AT MUSIC HALL Music by Richard Rodgers —- Rook & Lyrics 


by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed by 
Greer Garson and Clark Gable, 





Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 








: eae Marokl , Joseph , Betty Jane, Tuth 
starring in “Adventure,” stay for Keel Bulott Watson Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


a second week at Radio ‘City Music | 
Hall. 

Featuring Joan Blondell and 
Thomas Mitchell with its two pop- | 
ular stars and marking Clark 
Gable’s first screen appearance 
since his discharge from the U.S. 
Army Air Force, the picture tells 
the story of a turbulent romance 
between a rugged _ irresponsible 
bo’sun of a Pacific freighter and a 
beautiful but strait-laced librarian 
The supporting cast includes Tom 
Tully, John Qualen, Richard Haydn, 
Lina Romay and Harry Davenport. 





& 
The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
~resent 


ALFRED 


LUNT « FONTANNE 
O Mistress min€ 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by WR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bway. Mots. Thurs., 


RR 


Sat. 


‘ABSORBING MELODRAMA TINGLING WITH 


ROVERS AND TERROR.” ~ Daily Mirror 


DOROTHY McGUIRE 
GEORGE BRENT 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 











KENT SMITH 
GORDON OLIVER - ELSA LANCHESTER 
A DORE SCHARY PRODUCTION - Directed by ROBERT SIODMAK 


“RHONDA FLEMING 





200 


PALACE“: 


WEEK! 


Gary COOPER - Ingrid BERGMAN 


EDNA FERBER’S 


“SARATOGA TRUNK" 


WARNERS’ BIGGEST with FLORA ROBSON 
A HAL B. WALLIS Production 
CONTINUOUS 














CObUL ae oaices MOLLY WAAR BRosDwar 


AT 5Sist STREET 
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¥ 16, 1946 
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National Health Insurance 


(Continued from Page Wight) 
tions.. The physician who earns his liv- 
ing from a relatively small number of 
patients—small in comparison with the 
number any panel system will produce— 
eannot afford many failures, for they 
become known to his patients, he loses 
them, and no insurance system feeds him 


new ones. 


Mistakes are made by the best of doe 
tors. But they tend like the rest of us 
to be careless where carelessness en- 
tails the least damage to their careers. 

Where people are entitled to medical 
advice, because they have pre-paid for 
it, they do tend to consult physicians 
more often, if just for the sake of get- 
ting their money’s worth. [t does not 
logically foliow that they are better off 
for so doing. It does follow that huge 
amounts of a doctor’s time are wasted. 
Rich people, with a tendency to hypo- 
chondria, are the curse of their private 
physician’s lives, though often the main- 
stay of their pocketbooks. Among the 
poor, even hypochondriacs with minor 
ailments take an aspirin, or a_ hot 
lemonade, and some bicarbonate of soda. 
But such “patients” crowd public in- 
surance clinics, greatly increasing the 
boredom of the physicians, and the care 
lessness arising from boredom, if they 
do not suggest to him opportunities for 
collusion, repeated visits, and the at- 


tendant government-paid fees. 


They become the “regulars,” vastly 
overdrawing on the common funds, and 
decreasing the chances for real patients 


to get conscientious diagnosis and treat- 


All state medical systems, which feed 
in pre-paid customers to panel physi- 
cians, are open to corruptions and collu- 
sions, both between physicians and pa- 
tients, and physician and firms producing 
or selling medical supplies. Good ocu- 
lists try to avoid putting glasses on 
patients if theingeyes can otherwise be 
treated, but opticians and marufacturers 
live by selling spectacles. There are 
enough fee-spli'ting and cut-back scan- 
dals as it is, but mass medicine invariably 
increases these. 

All bureaucratic systems tend to de- 
generate into regarding vr; Ons as mere 
numbers. All bureaucratic systems be- 
come horribly tangled in red tape. 
Literature is full of the woeful stories 
of the struggle of the individual with 
such systems of medicine. Only the other 
day I read a translation of a story from 
the contemporary Russian, describing the 
tragi-comic tale of a man trying to get 
his wife. already in birth pangs, through 
the red tape of the Russian system. 

It’s always going to be different 
somewhere else, but it never is. And 
it is particularly unnecessary in ‘the 

United States, for this country has a 
genius for spontaneous organization, 
and responds readily to non-compul- 
sory schemes. In no country are so 
large a proportion of the people pri- 
vately insured, individually, or as 
groups. 

That is why I hope this particular 
provision of the bill will not pass, but 
rather that the problem will be tackled, 
not for an en masse solution, but prac- 
tically, with a view to actual needs, 
among specific income groups, and in 
specific areas. 





Assault on Collective Bargaining 


(Continued from Page Three) 

Big Steel is now alleging that it i 
protecting the “little fellow,” the prox 
sors and fabricators at the very moment 
that the “little” fabricators and proce 
sors are complaining about a threathened 
rise in prices. Big Steel alleg that it 
is acting to preserve the health of our 
economy. What incredible untruth this 
is when Fairless pretends to take hi 
ease fairly to the President, and then 
makes back-door (and as of this moment 
still undefined)) arrangements to raise 
the price of steel, and, therefore, of 
everything of which steel i: a part. 

The labor movement is being charged 
both by Big Steel and General Motors 
with trying to destroy “free enterprise,” 
and to take over management. I would 
like, sometime, to discu this much 
abused phrase “free enterprise.” Sut 
all [ am going f about it now is 
that, assuming “free enterprise” really 
exists, the labor movement 
ested in taking over manag 
in liquidating religion. 


The be 


wants is to read the UAW Bricf in the 
GM case. Its “revolutionary thinki 
consists in this: 

Wage increases are not to be con- 
fined merely to the cost of living as 
a standard. It is to be related to the 
power of industry to produce. 

Collective bargaining in past years has 
had to move in an atmosphere in which 
business was paid to produce less. 

What the labor movement wants is to 
relate wages to incre asing levels of pro- 
duction. It is as “revolutionary” as that. 
[t is, in a sense, a part of the economic 
thinking of Henry Ford—the Henry 
Ford of 1914—a man whose main idea, 
it would seem, was to ruin American 
industry. 


@® A Twentieth Century Fund report 
shows that from 1840 to 1929, the share 
of the United States in world trade rose 
from 8 percent to 14 percent, while the 
United Kingdom’s share declined from 
32 percent to 14 percent. Total world 


trade in the same period rose from $2.8 


billion to $66.7 billion. 
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PRINCIPLES OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 


FEDERAL TAX REFORM 


9 East 46th Street, New York 17 


Dear Sit 


PAYING FOR FULL 


for two dollars 
Name 


Address 





| 
} 
| 


sive analy 


PLANNING and PAYING for FULL EMPLOYMENT 


TOWARD A FULL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM Albert 


FULL EMPLOYMENT WITHOUT PUBLIC WORKS 
PROSPERITY, DEMOCRACY AND PLANNING 

REALISM AND SPECULATION IN EMPLOYMENT PLANS 
FUNCTIONAL FINANCE AND THE FEDERAL DEBT 


PART 
DEVELOPMENTAL SCHEMES, PLANNING AND FULL EMPLOYMENT. Eduard Heiman 
WAGE POLICY AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INCOME AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT... Norman S. Buchanan 
AN INTEGRATED FULL EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED , 


American Labor Conference on International Affairs 
bs 


Please send me the October, 1945, and the Jaunary, 1946, issues of 
Postwar Problems, containing the symposium on PLANNING AND 
EMPLOYMENT. I am enclosing my check 


the da 
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Halasi 
Margaret F. W. Joseph 
Frank D. Graham 
Carl Landauer 

Hans Neisser 

Abba P. Lerner 


II 
Henry Simons 


Alfred Braunthal 
Broadus Mitchell 


Abba P. Lerner 
ORDER TODAY! 
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-—The Right to Work Is the Right to Live— 


The filibuster has defeated for the moment the bill to | 

provide a Permanent Fair Employment Practices | 

Commission. But the majority of citizens want this 
law—and they have just begun to fight. 


MADISON SQUARE MASS MEETING 


Speakers: SEN. WAYNE MORSE, SEN. JAMES MEAD, Secretary of 
Labor LEWIS J. SCHWELLENBACH, A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, JAMES 
B. CAREY, WILLIAM GREEN, FIORELLA H. LAGUARDIA, REV. 
ALLEN KNIGHT CHALMERS, LESTER GRANGER, ROY WILKINS. 


Stars of Stage and Screen: CHOIR OF ONE THOUSAND VOICES, 
FRIEDA LOUISE ANDREWS, Director; JOHN CARRADINE, HELEN 
HAYES, CANADA LEE, KATHERINE DUNHAM, MURIEL RAHN. 


Get tickets in advance from NEW YORK COUNCIL FOR PERMANENT FEPC, 
242 East 14th Street, New York 3. Phone: GR 7-9146 
or the RAND SCHOOL, 7 East 15th Street 


The date: THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 8:30 P. M. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 











ClO, AFL Denounce 
Virginia Governor 


Ri HMOND, Va. (LPA).—Virginia’s 
new governor drew fire from both the 
AFL within a week of his in- 
tion when he asked the General 
to ban the union organization 
and municipal employees. Gov. 

Tuck was denounced 

lemanding that 
permitted to negotiate 
ize union grievances of any 
yovernment employees. 

Frank Fenton, AFL national 
of organization, declared that “Any gov- 
ernment that interferes with the right of 
its employees to organize is on the path 
to despotism. A state that will permit 
all other workers to organize and bar- 
gain collectively and deny it to its own 
workers is a victim of absurd contradic- 
tions.” Fenton pointed out that the 
majority of US government employees 
are union members and also that the US 
Supreme Court has upheld their right 
to organize. 

CIO Regional Director Ernest B. Pugh 
said that Tuck’s stand would not dis- 
courage organization but may “add im- 
petus to it.” The governor’s decision, he 
asserted, might have come “bodily from 
Hitler’s book of rules.” If the newly or- 
ganized CIO city workers here go on 
strike, he said, it will not be, at present, 
for higher wages, but simply for the 


right to confer with city officials who 
have so far refused to meet with union 
representatives. 


STUDIOUS STRIKERS 





P; 'TSBURGH (LPA).— Workers 00 
strike use their spare time to good pur 
pose, according to reports, from libraries 
It may surprise southern Congressmen 
to learn that the Carnegie Library i2 
Pittsburgh reports a boom in book-lend- 
ing since the steel strike started, and 
that in Schenectady librarian 
strikers have tripled their busin 

that they have more time to 


FARMERS AIN'T FOOLS 


W asuincrox (LPA).—A_ phoney 
“grass roots’ campaign to provoke farm 
rs into 


nationwide “strike t 
strikes” fell flat on its face when 
three largest farm groups in the countly 
refused to have anything to do with it 
The National Farmers Union, National 
Grange and the American Farm Bureal 
Federation turned thumbs down on 8 
scheme to induce farmers to withhold 
their crops from market until industrial 
strikes were settled. 





@® The term “collective bargaining” 
was first used in London in 1891 
Beatrice Webb and was promptly po? 
ularized in this country by Sam 
Gompers of the AFL, says a Twentiett 
Century Fund survey. 


THE NEW 
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EDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Debs Celebration at 
the Workmen’s Circle Educational Cen- 
ter, 415 S. 19th St., Saturday, Feb. 16, 
8:30. p. m. Speakers: Judge Jacob 
Panken, Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, 
August Claessens, national secretary, 
gDF., and others. Elaine Waldman, 
pianist. . - - David Rinne and August 
Claessens attended the Socialist Party 
state convention in Reading, Pa., as ob- 
servers for the S.D.F. State Committee. 
The matter of possible cooperation in 
the 1946 State campaign will be decided 
py the S.D.F. State Committee... . 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: August Claessens 
speaks Sunday, Feb. 17, 8:30 p. m., at 
the Workmen’s Circle Hall, on “Sixty 
Million Jobs—Dream or Possibility.” ... 
Algernon Lee, national chairman, sent 
a letter to Ernest Bevin, British Foreign 
Secretary, congratulating him on his 
manly and forthright utterances in the 
United Nations Organization concerning 
the arrogant and ruthless conduct of 
the Moscow dictatorship. ... New Jer- 
sey: State Conference, Sunday, March 3, 
noon, at 179 Clinton Ave. Delegates 
from several cities will confer on or- 
ganization problems, political action, and 
election of state officers. . . . Newark, 
N. J.: School of Social Science, 14 Hill 
St. Monday, Feb. 18, 8:30 p. m.: Dr. 
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sp P : 4 ie - Be ee Po : wv overcoats v shoes V sweaters 
arty Club, 135-34 Roosevelt Ave., distributed free, without discrimination, to vic- Viopcoats vVdresses Vv robes 
| anges .~ = 8:45 p. m.: “Com- tims of Nazi and Jap oppression in Europe, the ¥V suits V skirts V underweor 
ing Race Prejudice.” ... W. C. Debs a v jackets V gloves V pajamos 
} @Branch 665: Annual dinner, Saturday, Tamugton, ant oe wae Gast. V pants V caps V bedding 
Feb. 23,7 p. m., at the Paramount Res- Dig into your attics, trunks, and closets today : 
taurant, 43rd St., east of Broadway. .-. dig out all the clothing you can spare... The more you do the better you'll feel 
a take it to your local collection depot now. 
‘cials who The Yearly Meeting of the 
with union NEW LEADER PUBLISHING 
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Where the News 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Ends 








The Challenge of the Disinherited 


OST Americans lived in a dream world during 
M the war. Highbrow spellbinders with vary- 
ing gifts in the field of purple-patch oratory 
assured them that victory would mean justice, free- 
dom and plenty for all. Under the hypnotic influence 
of this official and semi-official propaganda, the ma- 
jority of the American people accepted complacently 
secret covenants secretly arrived at which were a 
complete negation of every positive ideal for which 
the war was being fought. 

It is a symptom of this moral and intellectual con- 
fusion that a recent book quite seriously describes 
the Yalta Agreement, probably the most disgraceful 
insirument to American Government 


hand, as one of the 


which an ever 


set its “four cornerstones of 


peace.” But hard reality has a way of breaking in 
on the most hypnotic trance. 

It has come as a considerable shock to American 
public opinion that almost a year after the end of 
the fighting, millions of Europeans are threatened 
with outright starvation. And this catastrophe is only 
in part a consequence of the devastation of war. It 
is also a consequence of the crimes and blunders of 
the victorious powers. More specifically, it is a con- 
sequence of the outrageous violation of ethnographic 
justice and economics in the drawing of new frontier 
lines in Eastern Europe, of the merciless and sys- 
looting of the food resources of the normally 


Soviet 


tematic 


rich agricultural countries in’ the zone of 


occupation. It is a result of the unnatural severance 


of normal communications between the Soviet and 


the Anglo-American spheres of interest and of a 
policy, or lack of policy, toward Germany and Austria 
which is a combination of political ferocity and eco- 
nomic stupidity. ; 

Perhaps an even sharper challenge to American 
conscience and sense of responsibility is the existence 
in Europe of 1,500,000 human beings who, through 
no fault of their own, have become men and women 
without a country. Most of them, especially the Poles 
and Yugoslavs, have been fighting for years for the 
United Nations cause. Thei 


as homeless, destitute refugees, threatened with death 


reward is to be treated 


and forced-labor camps if they return to their native 
countries, now under unrepresentative and tyrannic al 
And they are 


‘ . can? | 
reactionaries rv 


regimes. slandered as “Fascists” and 


some of our press and radio 


commentators. 


* - 


Th largest group among these refugees is com- 
ast 800.000, 
scattered all over Europe from Scotland to Italy. 
Anders 
sritish 
hundreds of 


posed of Poles. of whom there are at le 


armed forces of General 
Polish 


there are 


Besides the regular 


in Italy and other unils in the Isles 


and in Germany, thousands 
of Poles who were brought to Germany as laborers 
back. This attitude is 


s( arcely surprising when a recent AP despatch from 


and who prefer not to go 


Warsaw reports tens of thousands of new arrests by 
the Polish equivalent of the NKVD. 

There is a smaller, but substantial number of 
Yugoslavs, mostly Serbs, many of whom were cap- 
tured while fighting the 


country in the spring of 


German invasion of their, 
1941. 
escaped from Yugoslavia under Tito’s regime. 

The Canadian correspondent. L. S. B. Shapiro, 
reports that of 92,000 refugees from the Baltic States 


Western 


more in 


while others have 


found in Germany 
30.000 
been returned to their homes. 
composed of 43,000 Latvians. 
and 16,000 Estonians. Mr. 


mood as follows: 


who were (there are 
2.000 have 
As for the remainder, 
31.000 


Shapiro 


about Sweden). only 
Lithuanians, 


reports their 


“Most of them react with a grim laugh 
to the suggestion that they return to their 
countries in the spring, followed by a ter- 
rible tirade on the fate that would await 
them in their homelands.” 


There are also tens of thousands of Jews. who have 
escaped the fearful Nazi extermination methods and 
whose number is being increased by fugitives from 
Poland. 


unascertained numbers of Ukrainians and others who 


Soviet-occupied Finally, there are large, 


16 


are technically Soviet citizens, but who have a burn- 
ing desire not to return to “the proletarian father- 
land.” A British soldiers in Germany 
recently contributed the following impression of the 
mood of the D.P.’s (Displaced Persons) from the 
Soviet Union: 


group of 


“What interested us most was the mani- 
fest desire of nearly all the D.P.’s to stay 
in Germany.... The main motive for their 
preference seemed to us to be the differ- 
ence in standard of living. The standards 
of housing, food, entertainments, even in 
wartime Germany, were much above what 
they were accustomed to in Russia.” 

What is to be this mass of 
1.500.000 pitiful human beings, of whom hundreds 


done with stranded 


of thousands have a strong claim’ on our gratitude 


because of years of service in the United Nations 


armies? “Especially tragic is the case of the D6 
who captured towns in foreign lands like Bredag 
Monte Cassino while their own historic cities, Wags 
and Cracow. Lvov and Wilno. were falling up 
alien occupation. 


Forced repatriation is a solution too horrible 
cynical to be contemplated. Terrible scenes of act 


and attempted = suicide and self-mutilation. seep 
deeply discreditable by every standard of democrag 
justice and common humanity, have taken place whe 


forced repatriation has been applied to small grow 


At the same time, 1.500.000 people cannot be 
forever in armed units and internment camps. 
issue of what to do with the refugees has come } 
fore the Economic and Social Council of the Unite 
Nations. Eleanor made some atonemé 
for her innumerable errors of judgment in sponsori 
fellow-traveler organizations and “causes” by tak 


» 
toosevelt 


a firm stand against forced repatriation and agai 
denial of freedom of speech to the refugees. 

But large-scale positive action is needed. Ob 
ously, this is not a matter which can be solved wi 
the cooperation of the Soviet Union and its sate 
Polish and Yugoslav regimes. They would “sup 
the refugees, in the way the noose supports a 
who is being hanged. [t is up to the demoer 
powers to act, and act quickly, on schemes of lag 
resettlement. Room might be found for many 
the displaced in under-populated France. 
Canada, Australia, South 


Amerig 
America should all conse 
to take generous quotas of the Polish and Yugosli 
troops, who have proved their devotion to liberty 
deeds as well as by words, 





An Editorial— 


The Old Smell of Oil 


\ resigning as he did and why he did, Harold 
l Ickes performed a great service. In the 13 years 

of his distinguished career as head of the Depait- 
ment of the Interior he has saved the nation billions 
of dollars. 
has set of constant, active and intelligent devotion to 
duty. 


Of greater importance is the example he 


His sharp comment on men and affairs has let 
the public into many a secret of Washington affairs 
and has, too, served as a constant warning to fellow 
olhcials. The keen eve and the sharp tongue of Ickes 
were on guard at a strategic point. Whoever in Wash- 
ington is lazy or dishonest will sleep better now that 


he is fone, 


The blasting letter and the dramatic news confer- 
ence with which Ickes said his farewell bit the Tru- 
man Administration at its weakest point. That po‘nt 
is its clubhouse connection, its National Commitice 
connection, its contribution connection, 
This tie-up was flagrantly displayed in the appoint- 
ment of Edwin W. Pauley to the position of Under- 
the Navy. 
ordinary man, in Ickes’ position would have held his 
peat e. No one could 
have criticized him if he had remained quiet. But 
that was not his wavy, 


campaign 


secretary of Any regular politician, any 


He was not directly involved. 


[t is obvious that the appointment of a man ac tively 
engaged in the oil business to a post which would 
give him contrpl of vast publicly-owned oil resources 
this Pauley 


The Attorney Gen- 


is questionable on the face of it. But 
appointment had added featuies. 
eral is pushing a case which is designed to secure 
for the Federal Government possession of all tide- 
water oil lands. The various states are opposing this 
action in the hope that such lands may be left to them 
for private exploitation. 


Here is a legal case involving property to the val 
ot billions of dollars. Private interests are invol 
in the effort to defeat the move of the Federal Gove 
ment. Before the Naval Affairs Committee of. 
Senate Secretary Ickes gave testimony which spe 
lighted the whole affair as a possible center of intrigil 
and corruption. He said under oath that Pauley 
sured him that if the claim to Federal title were abal 
doned it would be possible to secure gifts of “fo 
or five hundred thousand dollars” from California ¢ 
men for the Democratic campaign fund. Nobody & 
doubt the word of Harold L. Ickes. What he testif 


must be accepted as literal truth, 


The press of the country and public opinion 
with Ickes and opposed to the President on this 
ter. But the President has stubbornly stuck to 
choice. He is following the old clubhouse patte 
It makes him oblivious to the public good and, evel 
to political expediency. ‘The retiring secretary wr 
a warning which all of Truman’s friends should w 
him to heed: “The incapacity to resist this kind 
political pressure spiritually wrecked the Republi¢ 
Party in the days of Secretary Fall long before 
debacle ian 1932. ... I feel that I ought to warn ¥ 
of a cloud. now no bigger than a man’s hand, 


my experience sees in the sky.” 


The inference is clear. If Truman persists in 
perverse loyalty to big campaign contributors, his § 
may sink as did that of the Republicans before 

If he sticks obs 
nalely to this appointment, he may forfeit his ch 
to achieve any of them. It is not too late to withd 
Pauley’s name. Under the glaring spotlight whi 
Ickes has turned on this smelly affair, the enti 
nation will demand this action. 


No one doubts his fine purposes. 
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